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[a BROODING FIGURE WaS SIITING AT THE FOOT OF HER BED. 


THE BROWN LADY. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


“ Very kind of Miss Gaspard, I am sure!” 
muttered Linda, after they had parted. ‘I 
wish she could see this apparation at first- 
hand herself, and have done with it, It’s 
rather rude of her wanting to do her ghost- 
seeing at my expense |” 

Soon after this Mr. Holroyd had a very 
sharp attack of bronchitis. Linda nursed 
him through it with great care, and was 80 
———- = sick a a she stirred a 

ng, id feeling in the ol tleman’s 
heart, onl he sent up to London ordered 
and procured for her, ag a “Christmas box” 
—& truly superb sealskin coat. It cost forty 
guineas; and Mr. Holroyd, who clung tighter 
to his purse year by year, groaned aloud in 
anguish of spirit when he got the bill, and it 
was read out to him by Leech. 

Linda knew nothing of this little scene, 
and overwhelmed Mr. Holroyd with her 
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thanks when he presented it to her on Christ- 
mas morning. She was in ecstasies with her 
coat; it was so long, so soft, so comfortable, 
and—so becoming! at least, so the old glass 
in Mr, Holroyd's sanctum averred, 

‘You'll like to go to church to show it?” 
growled the old cynic. “I know what's in 
your thoughts.” 

“TI would like to go to church on Christmas- 
day, certainly, whether I wore the coat or 
not,’’ responded the girl, with complete com- 
posure. 

“Well, as you have not been out of the 
place for a fortnight, thanks to nursing me, 
you shall go—aye, and wear the coat too— 
and you shall putacouple of sovereigns in 
the plate from the blind old man at Carris- 
brooke.” 

The bells were pins merrily, and numbers 
of people were flocking to church as Linda 
walked briskly over the hard, frozen roads be- 
tween the hedges heavy with snow. The sunny 
day was crisp, with a frosty wind in the air, 
and the walk gave Linda a lovely colour. She 
really looked remarkably beautifal as she 
entered church—a little late—just as the bell 
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COULD THIS BE THE BROWN LADY ?j 


ceased, and walked up two well.crowded 
aisles and took her seat in the Holroyds’ 
large, empty pew. 

It was more of a room than a pew, if 
contained arm-chairs, hassocks, a centre 
table, a fireplace, and overhanging it were 
monuments piled over monuments right up 
to the church roof—monuments to dead and 
gone Holroyds. The Dacres’ family pew was 
opposite, and was full. 

For the first time in Linda’s experience she 
felt quite abashed as she glanced across the 
aisle and met point-blank what seemed at 
least twenty pairs of eyes fixed upon her. If 
she had had the courage to look again she 
would have seen that there were really only 
five people altogether, namely—Squire Dacres, 
red-faced and pompous. gazing at her over hia 
gold pince nez ; Mrs. Dacres, surprised and 
jealous, arranged in superb sables and 
French bonnet, staring hard in sheer, valgar 
curiosity; Mrs. Dacres’ sister, a plain, red- 
haired edition of herself; and a Oolonel Camp- 
bell, elderly, spruce, and very well got up, & 
friend of Captain Dacres’ come for the shoot- 
ing; Captain Dacres, last not least, hand- 
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some, dark and abstracted, buried in his own 
thoughts. 

When the service was over, the last bymu 
enng, and the collection made, the congrega- 
tion trooped out, and friends greeted fricnds 
in the wide church porch. Linda expected | 
no friends and no Christmas greetings, and | 
walked quickly away through the churchyard 
alone. 

“Who—who was that in the Holroyd’s 
pew?" asked Squire Dacres of Miss Cotton, ; 
who looked brilliant in a raby velvet costume 
trimmed with the richest fur, and carried a 
moff worth fifty guineas, “She's the image 
of the family. I could have sworn that it 
was Arabella herself sitting there, only I 
know Bhe’s in the churchyard this twenty 
ye: ars.’ 

Imege of the family!” echoed Maria, with i 
nail terrible peacock laugh. ‘ Well that isa ; 
good joke!” glancing at Captain ee 
‘“* Would you like to hear who she is? You i 
are looking quite interested. I saw you staring | 
at her in church, you wretch |” 

“I assure you ——”’ he begam, hastily. 


“T assure you,” she interrmpted, ‘ that this 
girl you are mae to bea tip-top swell is 
nothing more than old Mr..Holroyd’sxeader!” 

“Bat she is # relation! I'll swear that. 
She has the Holroyd nose,” said the: Squire, 
doggedly. 

“Your imagination is ruaning away with 
you, Squite. Holroyd nose, indeed! She is: 
a girl’ he picked up in London; and never 
heard’of till she applied for thesplace. He 
took. her ont of charity, She was starving, 
and"’—looking round her impressively, ashe 
drove a. nail in the-ceffim: of. Linda’s good. 
name—" she had no character?” 

MrewDacres drew herself*tp and smiled. | 

She was rather afraidy hitherto), that the. | 
lovely face in the opposite pew would be ita::; 
owner's passport into sogiety, and. bring her 
a. dengéerens rival. No fear of that now, 
and thisemews:gave-her.ay inwerd glow of 
satisfaction... 
‘*No oliaracter!” echoed: the Squire. 
Well, has a.sweet and innocent faee as 
anyoner ecduld. see, Howevery whatever her 
moral@: axe, they can’t: affect old Holreyd’s 
moralax, Forthat matter, he rever had any— 
ha! het’? he concluded, with. a boisterous 
laugh, 

‘‘She was: absurdly dressed for- her~sta- 
tion,” patiin Mrs. Dacres’ sister. ‘‘ Such aseal- 








skin jacket, and I say, her put.tmwe:severeigns: 
in the plate |” 

‘‘ Comseience» money, perhaps,” exclaimed: 
Mrs. Divenes. 





‘‘ Don’s you think we might change the: 
subject ? ’ saidther stepson. 

He spoke in a deliberate way, and had-a 
very plessant voice, 

‘* Considering it’s Christmas Day, too,when ; 
we are all supposed to be at peace and good- } 
will with our neighbours.” 

* That’s so like you, Rapert !’’ retorted the 
lady, with a sneer. ‘ You are always in the | 
opposition. If we had said she was an angel | 
you would at once have tried to prove her the | 
reverse,’ 

‘‘ Only I have never yet heard you say that! 
any other woman was an angel,’’ returned | 
Captain Dacres, with a significant smile, 

‘No usein youand Rapert keeping us all here, 
whilst you fight over this young person's body, 
as it were,” put in the Squire, testily. ‘Come, 
let us be going; my feet arefrozen. Maria, 
my dear, you and Miss Small will come to 
lunch? Rapert, look after Maria;'’ and thus 
the little party scattered, but not before Mrs. 
Dacres secured the last word. 

‘* T never fight about any one, John, least } 
of all a low creature like Mr. Holroyd's 
reader. Thank goodness, we are not likely to | 
come across her, and never to ses her except 

| 


in a church,” 

‘Yes ! said her stepson, and even there you | 
need not see her unless you choose, You can | 
draw the curtains of the pew, and shut her out | 
from sight, 


pentty girliot pret eam 


Judith walked rapidly homewards, little 
gnessing of the great battle which had been | 
fought on her behalf. In the avenue she en- 
countered Nan and her sweetheart walking © 
arm-in-arm, Nan looking very rosy and | 
anxious, with a huge bunch of mistletoe in | 
ber hand. 

‘Rather a dangerous bouquet, isn't it, | 
Nan?” she said, gaily i 

“Oh! with William here, no one would 
take advantage,” said Nan, with a _ giggle. 
‘‘ We are going to dine at the lodge, miss; but 
I'll be home early,as this is one of Mrs. Glubb's ; 
bad dayse’ 

Linda walked on. She half envied Nannie. 
Nannie: looked so radiant. How did it feel to 
have a sweetheart? Sheneed not trouble her 
head, for: she would never know. Her — 
— pee «A — out. She ae 

ing ‘ er and companion ’’ to ncaltis 
and a coe the useof her eyes till she: 





terre sightiess herself; and then, — 
enough money to-make:m. 
ms hers ge she might be very thankful. 







This: was rather a dreary: ontlook: for a . 


ici 


; smoking-room, billiard-room, and two of the 
best bedrooms, in the new part of the house, 
were put to rights; and had roaring fires in 
them all day long. 

In a fow days the guesis for whom these 
| preparations had been made arrived—Mr., 
| Isaac Holroyd and his son. 

It was dusk when they made their 2ppear. 
ance in Mr. Holroyd’s room, after an ex- 
cellent late luncheon downstairs. 

Linda had been reading aloud till the light 

had failed, and was sitting with her back to 
the. window when the new-comers entered ; 
andj.as they entered, she rose to go. 

“Stop where you are!" cried Mr. Holroyd, 
** No, need for you to stir, May. How are 
you; Isaac? How are-you, Gordon? Glad to 
see; you—or rather, I’m glad you are here. 
This: is my reader—my eyesight for the 
present— Miss:May.” 


Tiiesie Wesneitigedl tiny: lockend:towende: her ; @ 


but: the room. being: naturally a dim one at 
best:of times, with its wainscot: of oak bem 
sro ae per rat a now neathydark,. an 

sheconld not do-more: than distinguish their 


all forms;and their white shirt-froats, 


Mr: Isaac, she noticed, had a deferential, 
slow; oily wayvof’ 


company. speaking. 
talkatives. He hd had o Teter from his:dear. ener “ee” brief manner, as if 
him to. 


brother Isane,.and he and Gordom 


paying: him a. law’ toc eauigennans taciecroue =. 










] comple of 
‘ ' months; to» him» company, they: said ; 
Sas = aS 
to Christmas, She _of*®. mince: — edaied Ma’ bss gaerdl he i y 













pie,.and, perha: 


_ What ae, 


this was added th asi 
slumbers were d —_ 
' dreams. From cenditinaediael woke 
that: he: wae: 


up with a start, trembling all: 
relief to discover thatshe was 


comfortable bed; that Prone brstoa with | 


@ cruel face and aemall 


sim his 

hand, in the act off into the. 
room with hemwith 1d; was but a. 
| dream after all! S sigh of” 
relief, so great Hest sntinfaction;, andy | 
OF another 





aan 4 TF 


. Teanay before she 









unger nvam i 
hark | What was ‘ntndie, _ colton. hisieyos, Om 
sigh? am.expressionjof Tang Ry. 

It wo been. - Telemann hes Waernot nearly so - 
“Game Booker, soe deal) over: ad 2 

por pene reoms. Oatsidas ite » black 
moonlight nig closed,’ : Sree 
batnot b ss ote. ¥ g 
the opening. 3-—en Opening a ae andtwast partion - 
ns bin. widthy. ; = larly, ase : periéot)and 


Some object had. » bed and 
window, for the line of light was obscured~ for” 


about five feet—the height of a person. 


between her and the window—standing within 
two yards of her—at the bottom of the bed! 


‘‘ Who is there?” she asked, in a voice that | 


| did not sound like her own, but faint and far | 
away. 

No answer. 

“ Who is there?’ she repeated, in still more 
; tremulous accents. The only reply was a 
deep sigh, and the apparition, whatever it was, 
was gone, for once more the long lines of light 
was visible from top to bottom 

A horrible dread. overwhelmed the girl. 
There is an uncanniness in strange experiences, 


—in the middle of the night, in a lonely back | 
room—that is capable of shaking the stoutest | 


daylight nerves ; and without more ado, Linda 


' plunged her head under: the bedclothes, and 


' shere lay half suffocated, till morning—vwel- 
come morning !—released her from her fears. 





CHAPTER XIL. 
CaRRISBROOKE was tly spruced up in 
Christmas week. wee tes : str. Fe 
vants wers engaged from the nei, urhood— 


the oak dining-room was thrown open—the ' 


her: heart gave a bound .that:; of: collar and shi : 
. What wasthis: she-savw?’| 
tite | 
Some - 
; one, ghost or mortal, was evidently standing | 


| shoulder. 
| blank at herself, and she stared point-blank at 


sitting up in his chair: 








Linda. shrank: from the stare of itis: bold, 
ed her gaze on his father. 

His father lay back in his arm.chair, 
gazing at her with his arms folded, and an 
expression of horror’ and inoredulity. Sarely 
that could not be his everyday expression ; 


| and what was there abont her that evidently 


terrified him so much? Was it anything be- 
hind her? She looked timidly over her 
No, he was merely staring point- 


him in return, 

He was a short, slight, well-made man, 
with a bald head, fringed with white hair; in 
sharp contrast to this, he had jet- black ‘and 
very heavy eyebrows, and black. eyes; and a 
black moustache. 

He had an unusually square jaw, and areso- 
lute-looking, but by no means pleasing, counte- 
nance—a face that looked:as if it could benot 
only obstinate, but ferocious. 

At present the-only expression atamped on 
it was ‘* fear,’’—Yes, undoubtedly fear! 

“ What ails you, sir?” said his-son, with a 


! laugh. ** You:look asif-yowhad‘seen's ghost!” 


“Ghost !"’ rousing himself by amweffort; and 
‘No, bat-Miss: May 
reminds me of. a girk: «whom ° I used: to know 
years-ago!”’ 
“Ah! An old:flamel” exclaimed his son 
—r ‘Where isshe now? Deador 
ive?” 
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“Dead! Dead this many gears; but these ! tion not to leave it withont scouring their ' to speak or to say, ‘‘Who are you?” this 
accidental resemblances are apt to give one a | object—their only salvation—a large sum of | time. 


shock,” he said, passing his handkerchief 
over his fase as be spoke. ‘‘And I am very 
sensitive to,o!d memories. As I am now 
feeling rather futignued I’ll go and . rest before 


' 
i 


dinner. It’s in the oak room, at the usual | 


hour, I suppose ?,, ; a 

So saying he rose; and with a surprisingly 
brisk step, and not casting one glance at 
Linda, he marched outof the room. 

What had brought Mr. Issac Holroyd away 
from his comfortable house in Upper Gros- 
venor-street—close to the Carltons, by the 
way—down into an empty, dreary house in 
the midst of winter? Away from his whist, 
his business, and his club? An imperative 


necessity—the want of money? Yes, peo- , 
ple would hardly believe it, but this is a: 


act. 

What had brought his son with him? 
Lured from the gaming table—from his fa. 
vourite haunts—from theatres and theatrical 
friends? The same potent reason, His pockets 
were empty. 

He had come down to bleed his miserly old 
uncle, whose heir he was—bleed him politely, 
of course, 





Gordon Holroyd was an extravagant man, | 
in an extravagant set. He lived far beyond | 


his means—had been doing so for years: He 
owed bills every where—bilis to tailors, bills to 


haberdashers, bills to livery stables, jewellers, . 


wine-merchants, such a crop of blue enve- 
lopes never was ceen as was lying cn his 
table in Jermyn-street! 

Hehad been able to keep his head above 


' hearing the loud parri 


water by gambling and betting, and robbing | 


Peter to pay Paul; but latterly his dexterity 


with thedice and with certain court cards | 


had been regarded with suspicion. He had 
had to be prudent, and he had lost an un- 
usually large sum on the square, and being a 
debt of honour it must be paid! And the 
question was, who was to do so? 

His father was cleaned ont like himeelf, 
and his uncle’s purse alone, stood between 
him and ruin; 
desperate’ state! Not more.desperate than 
his parent’s, who sat brooding over a fire in 
his room, and pulling himeelf together with 
some Cognac from his flask. 

Mr. Isaac Holroyd was a banker—a man of 


probity, influence, and capital. His name | 


was good for thousands. He was charitable, 


appearance he made to the outer world He 
those appearances, 


in Bank’parlour, and inflaential in Lombard- 
street. 

He was grave, intensely respectable, and 
highly appreciated in the best society ; but 
Mr. Holroyd—although the name Holroyd 
and Co., Bankers, seemed as stable as 
the British constitution—knew that it was 
tottering to its fall, and that his own thin 
rather mischievous looking hands, that he 
was holding so carefully before the fire. were 
in imminent danger of a pair of handevffs. - 

Mr. Isaac Holroyd was a forger—as yet 
unsuspected but nevertheless a forger! 
Three customers of the Bank had lodged in 
the hands of the firm, a power of attorney to 
receive the dividends on large sums in stock 
and coneols, These dividends wef regularly 
paid; but Mr. Holroyd had forged these 
powers of attorney, and sold out and em- 
ployed the capital. 

His forgeries. umounted to thirty thousand 
pounds. No wonder that latterly he looked 
haggard and anxicus. and his air was less 
jaunty and dapper. His house had suffered 
losses—had mace bad epeculations—and he 
had ventured more and more, in hopes of re- 
trieving all with one great “coup.” Vain 
illusion! Who ever caught that will-of-the. 
wisp ‘* success” with stolen money ? 

Here were these to desi erate men, each 
come to Carrisbrocke with w fixed dete:mina.- 


es! his affairs were in a ' 


| to-morrow, Yes; to-morrow ! 


Mr. Holroyd’s savings, 

‘*What a likeness! ’’ groaned the banker. 
“It’s like secing the dead alive. If it should 
be the child; but it could not—it could noi! 
I'll cross.examine this strange young woman 
What shali 
we doif she has proofs? Bah! Ii she had, 
would she be & reader snd companion? Isaac 
Holroyd, you shake at shadows. You are 
losing your nerve. Why, Glubb would 
know 1" 

That evening Mr. Icaac Holroyd drank a 
great deal of wine at dinner, for he was gene- 
rally an abstemious man. 

He was unusually silent and flushed ; but 
his son was too much engrossed in his own 
plans and his own cares to cast a thought to 
his parent's strange preoccupation. 

After her-fright—although she assured her- 
self in the daylight that it was ‘* imagina- 
tion,” nothing more—Linda took the precau 
tion of having a night-light inher room, She 
lit it most carsfully, and placed it on the 
dressing-table, and then it burnt steadily till 
morning. 

At least if behaved in this way for a few 
nights, and then, one night, when Linda sud- 
denly awoke, she was aroused by a cold wind 
blowing over her as if a door was open., 

She was astonished to find that the room 
was in darkness. Yes; pitch darkness, for 
the fire had gone out. What did it all mean ? 
Had the dranght blown out the light ? 

As she lay pondering she was started by 
of a cat, and then a 
quick but hollow congh close beside her. 
Yes, there it was again. 

A cold dew broke ont upon her forehead ; 
bat, nerving herself with a great effort, and 


making the flesh subservient to her will, she | 


sat up and called out,— 

‘ Who is there?” 

No answer—not a sound—nothing to he 
seen or heard; and presently she lay down, 
and tried to pereuade herse/f that it was a 
dream—a nightmare—jost as she had attri- 
buted her former fright to the plum-pudding. 

The next night was the night after the 
arrival of the two guests. She had been 
afoot all day long helping Nun, had gone a 
message to the village, had read herse}f quite 
hoarse during the afternoon, and was well 


_ the | tired out in mind and body when she lay down 
liberal, and lived’ in superior style, and bad | 
the finest port wine in London. This was the ' 


in the middle of the old, roofless four. poster, 
and she slept soundly, for how long she knew 


; not. 
himself—and only he—gueseed how false were | 


She was awoke quite suddenly by a piece of 


| wood falling out of the fire—the fire was still 
His name was stil! great on ’Change, potent | 





burning well, so it could not be very, very late. 

She was quite surprised to hear a distant 
stable clock strike ‘‘ one,” as her sleepy eyes 
gradually became accustomed to the darkness, 
or rather to the variable flicker from the fire- 
light. 

Another piece of wood fell out, this time 
causing a quick blaze, and illuminating the 
room in a partial manner for a second. In 
that second the horrified girl was aware of a 
still brooding figure sitting on the bottom of her 
bed. 

It was seated near the foot, looking towards 
her. She could not discern its face, but that 
face was apparently bent on her. She seemed 
to catch the gleam of a pair of peering eyes. 

The figure was a female, and had a large 
shawl or mantle thrown cover its head and 
shoulders. Could this be the Brown Lady ? 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Wuen Linda realised this terrifying truth, 
that an apparition was actually sitting on her 
bed, her heart beat as if it were going to burst; 
her hair rose from her forehead, she broke out 
into a cold perspiration—such is the natural 
fear of the super: 

Sbe beried her bead under the clothes, of 


_ course, sno Jay trembling. She did not dare 


The climax of her agony was reached when 
the figure got off her bed and walked slowly 
up to the bed-head. : 

She heard its heavy, deliberate feet, and 
then—horror of horrors!—it seized the bed- 
clothes in a grasp that there was no resisting, 
and puiled them stexdily and determiucily 
away from the girl’s face ! 

Vainly she clutched at them. The figure’s 
hands were as co'd as marble, for she feis oue 
in the stroggle, and as strong as stucl; and 
then the thing spoke, and said in a slow, 
re lier deep voice,— 

‘Beware of Isaac Holroyd and his son! 
Do not trast them! "’ 

If the ghosé sid anything more thaa this 
it was lost on Linda, for she had fainted. 
Yes, gone off into a dead swoon for the first 
time ia her exiatence ! 

When she came to herself she was onc; more 
alone—she felt it somehow. A weight seemed 
removed from her mind. She was alone, and 
in ntter darkness, for the fire was now com- 
' pletely out; but all the same, she was undis- 
' tarbed for the remainder of the night. 
| When seven o'clock came, and Nannie stood 
' at her bedside with a candle and a cup of tea, 
! she was horrified at Miss May’s appearance. 
She looked ghastly pale, and as if she had 
| not slept a wink. 
i 
| 
‘ 


Before she could eperak or ask a single qnes- 
tion, Miss May said,— 

‘Nannie, I have had a most awful night ! 
| I wonder I have any reason this morning! I 
i have had a vicit from the Brown Lady!" 
‘No! ” ejaculated Nannie. 

“Yes! She actually sat at the foot of the 
| bed. I saw her plainly—as plainly as I see 
| you now!’ 

“What was she like?” 

‘She had piercing eyes, and a shawl over 
| her head.’’ 

“Yes; that’s her!” 
: imperturbably. 

‘I thought you said there was no such thing, 
Nannie?” said the young lady, rather sharply. 

* Oh! what was the use of saying there 
was, andefrightening youfor nothing? You 
might never have seen her; but now you have, 
, of couree seeing is believing.” 

“Of course. And if I see her again | sball 
: die/” 

“Not you, miss. She never does anjoue a 
| bit of harm!” 

“ She dragged the bedclothes away fro: my 
i face last night. I thought she was going io 
murder me, and I was too terrified even to 
| Scream, my tongue seemed frozen! On, L 
shall never forget it !’’ 

} Then did she speak to you?” isquied 
| Nannie, quickly, with an air of a sudden 
apprehension. 

“Yes; she spoke!” 

‘And may I make bold to ask whai she 
said?” 

“No, Nannie, you may not/ At any rate, I 
cannot tell you now.” 

‘* Well, miss, 1 may guess, mayn’s 1? It 
was something about Mr. Holroyd—I nisan 
Mr. Isaac and his son?” 

‘Give me my tea, Nannie, and don’t g.sss 
any more! Why are you so early ‘his 
morning?” 

‘Because Mr. Gordon Holroyd is guieg oat 
hunting, aud the meet is a long wey off. 
There's a grand thaw this morning. ite is 
going hunting in more ways than one. He 
has an eye ou Miss Cotton. She hunts too, 
and she's a great heiress, you know.” 

‘“‘ Bat she’s engaged to Captain Dacres?” 

‘She wou'd like to be,’ said Nannie with 
a sniff. ‘‘ But she will never bs Mra. Rupert 
Dacres a3 sure 28 my name is Nannie Leech! 
Your’re to pour out tea, miss, and breakfast is 
at half-past cight, and if I might make so 
bold, you'll say nothing of what you saw 
last night to anyone! You may be sure af 
one thing, she means you no harm!” and 


returned Nannie, 








with this reaseuring statement, Miss Nannie 
horried out of the room. 
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Linda made breakfast for the two guests in 
the oak room, and was very pale and silent. 
She saw Mr. Gordon Holroyd mount a smart 
bay hunter and galop away in his red coat. 
He looked rather well in scarlet ; it suited his 
dark saturnine features, and he was admir. 
ably turned out; every bow and button was 
in its correct place, and he had actually a 
banch of violets in his bution-hole. Gordon 
Holroyd understood what he was about when 
he went a wooing, and the powerful faotor a 
good tailor is in a man’s success. When 
Gordon had disappeared his father, who had 
been viewing his offspring from the window, 
turned to Miss May and said,— 

‘**Tt's too early to begin your duties, Miss 
May, I know, and you have no housekeeping 
troubles to engross your time, Will you 
come into the smoking-room, where there isa 
eplendid fire, and keep me company for a 
little? I've brought down some Christmas 
papers and magazines that you might like to 
look over.” 

Linda gladly accepted this offer; the illus- 
trated papers and magazines were an unusual 
treat, und she was soon immersed in the 
coloured pictures of the Graphic and JIlus- 
trated. More than once, as she turned over 
the leaves, she felt conscious of being under 
the masked batteries of Mr. Holroyd’s eyes; 
and once, as she glanced up and met them 
directly, she noticed how keen, anxious, and 
almost cruel was his gaze. 

‘The likeness is extraordinary!” he 
exclaimed, in an apologetic manner. ‘' You 
have a great resemblance to a—a Miss Smith, 
whom I knew many years ago. MayI ask, 
my dear young lady, what part of the country 
‘you come from, and if you have any relations 
ef that name?” 

‘‘No!” returned the girl, promptly. “I 
have no relations that Iam aware of. None 
at all!" 

“ Extraordinary !"’ 
your native place?" 

*T really do not know; but I lived for 
years—from infancy, I believe—at the village 
of Manister, in Cheshire.” 

Mr, Isaacs’ face was now of a livid colour; 
dais teeth wére clenched over his white lips, 
and he seized a hand screen, and held it up 
between him and the fire; and then after a 
second’s delay, he asked in a forced, harsh 
voice,— 

‘* With whom did you live? You cannot 
live alone. eh! from your infancy?” 

‘*No; [lived with a Miss Mee. She was 
no relation, but someone paid her for my 
keep!” 

Linda noticed that the hand that held the 
sereen before Mr. Isaacs’ face was shaking 
visibly, as if he had a sharp attack of palsy. 

‘‘ Did you never hear who sent you to Miss 
Mee, and who paid for you?” / 

a No ! ‘Ad 

‘‘ Never hear who you belonged to, or where 
you came from?” 

‘‘ Never! Miss Mee was about to tell me 
everything, and to give me some letters that 
would throw a light on my history, but she 
died.” 

‘‘Oh, she did, did she?’’ drawing a long 
sigh of relief, and suddenly laying aside the 
hand screen. 

‘Yes; more than a year ago.” 

*tAnd you have not the smallest idea of 
avho you are; or who you belong to; or who 
paid Mies Mee for giving youa home?” 

“ T had not till quite recently,” said Linda, 
looking at him boldly. 

** Oh! Pray what do you mean?” 

‘“‘T have a vague suspicion of who I am—of 
the family to whom I belong, and of whe 
paid Miss Mee for keeping my existence a 
dead secret.” 

‘‘ Oh, you have, have you, my dear young 
lady ?’’ he said, edging his chair an inch or 
two nearer hers, and looking at her fixedly. 
“And will you share your secret with one 
who takes a deep interest in you, although but 
an acqnsintanoe of a few hours. I feel a 
etrong cesire to te of use to you, Miss May!” 


he ejaculated, “ and 


“You are very kind, Mr. Holroyd—most 
kind, indeed; but my ideas are really so 
vague that I would be ashamed to trouble you 
with them. Indeed, I feel sure that you 
would laugh at them.” 

* Laugh at them!” 

“Well, at any rate, I wish to keep them to 
myself for the present. For if they prove 
mere foolish delusions no one but myself will 
be any the wiser.” 

‘*A most prudent resolve,” said her com- 
panion, with alittle bow. ‘‘ Young ladies with 
your discretion are indeed a rara avis.” 

‘A girl like me must be diccreet, seeing 
that I have no one to excuse or shelter my 
errors—no one to pull me ont of scrapes, if I 
fall into them.” 

‘** You will never fall into scrapes, my dear 
Miss May. You are much too long-headed 
and cautious a young lady. I am only sorry 
that my little advances have been repulsed. 
T am an old man; I have a wide experience of 
the world, and I take a sincere interest in 
young people. I take a sincere interest in 
you!” 

“TI believe you do!" she returned, with a 
smile that bafiied this hoary old sinner. 
‘Thank you very much, Mr. Holroyd. Some 
day, perhaps, I shall take advantage of your 
kindness. It is time for me to be going up to 
open the postbag, and read the letters.’ And, 
rising, she made him a little playfal bow, and 
went out of the room. 

‘‘A most extraordinary girl, as clever as 
the deuce! ’’ he muttered to himself, as he sat 
staring into the fire, and slowly rubbing his 
chin. “Is she in jest or earnest? She's 
Arabella’s own daughter without Arabella’s 
sensitive, impulsive heart, and with ten times 
Arabella’s brains. To think of her tarning up 
here of all places, when I thought by this 
time she was sunk far away in Cheshire, and 
— married to some young farming 
out 
** Old Mee told her nothing—she ean know 
nothing. Isaac Holroyd, you are in a very 
ticklish position, and it requires skill to get 
out of it. However, you are more than a 
match for any girl in her teens; and the first 
thing I bave to do is to find out from her 
patron how and where he picked her up. The 
second, is to get her out of the place as soon 
as possible. And the third is to take care that 
she is hid away this time, without the possi- 
bility of coming back. 

“If her grandfather guessed who she really 
was, if he could only see her face, my chances 
and Gordon's chances would not be worth 
half-a-crown! She is the heiress-at-law !—the 
heiress -at-law!" he repeated. ‘' Well, we 
must manceavre her ont of this, and get her 
some other situation. Thisis a blow to me— 
a terrible blow | When the lights were brought 
in last night, and I looked up and saw 
Arabella staring at me, I thought I should 
have had some kind of seizure. The girl 
herself noticed it, and takes advantage of my 
weakness; but I have got over my shock, and 
my weakness to0. And now I'll go up and 
have a long talk with my blind brother.” 

Mr. Isaac Holroyd undertook Linda's tasks 
for that morning. He opened, he read, he 
answered letters ; he soothed and softened his 
listener with various tender reminiscences of 
their boyhood, of their youth, and flattered 
him insidiously and delicately. 

Having thus carefully prepared the ground 
he set to work to sow a crop of the seeds of 
suspicion in his brother's mind —suspiclon 
regarding “ This Miss May.” Who was she? 
She had no belongings that she could bring 
forward, no relations, and no character. 

She looked a bold, forward minx, and had 
no doubt some scheme of her own on hand. 

She might be one of a firm of London sharpers. 
She was too young to have taken the post for 
the reasons she averred. With her face and her 
brass she could easily have got an engage- 
ment at a theatre. 

Lady Carlton had picked her up, and had 
not Lady Carlton an established reputation for 





picking up eome out of the gutters, end burn- 





ing her foolish, 81d fingers? A protegée of Lady 
Carlton's, that stamped her at once; and if 
Mr. Holroyd would take a brother's advice the 
sooner the young woman was out of the house 
the better. Give her a quarter's salary, and 
let her go! 

This conversation was not a brief one. Mr. 
Isaac took some time to unfold his suspicions, 
and did his work craftily and well. His word 
had hitherto been law at Carrisbrooke (as long 
as he did not want any money), and now he 
was amazed to discover that, although his 
brother had no suspicion as to who his reader 
was, she had taken such a strong hold upon 
his withered, old fancy that he would not 
listen to a word against her; and the more 
his relative argued sweetly and plausibly the 
more obstinate he became. 

Mr. Isaac thought he had nothing to do but 
state his case, offer his views, and present 
Miss May with the key of the street door, and 
her salary; but he found himself miserably 
mistaken, 

“Granting she is a bad lot, as you say,” 
said his brother; ‘‘ and, mind you, it does not 
follow that she is, I’ll keep her all the same. 
She suits me. She bas conducted herself well 
here. Noone has a word against her. She 
has a good temper, a light footstep, and a nice 
voice.”’ 

“ Bat——” began Isaac. 

‘But I never interfere in your household, 
Isaac, and I beg you not to interfere in mine. 
Although I’m blind I'm not a fool; and I can 
= my own affairs tomy own satisfaction 
still!” 

Thus Isaac was repulsed. His brother was 
cross and querulous ; and here was a whole day 
lost, for this was no time to broach the true 
reason of his errand. He could not breathe 
the magic word ‘money’ in the invalid's 
present frame of mind. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


‘* Wart have you done to set Isanc against 
you?” was her patron’s query to 
Linda May, as she sat with him that evening. 

‘*‘ Nothing—nothing that I know of,” she 
answered, mueh surprised. 

‘Oh, well, there must be something!" 
granted the old man. “He wanted me to 
bundle you out of the house neck and crop ; 
but I won't. As long as you are quiet and well- 
behaved here—here you shall stay !'’ 

‘* Thank you, Mr. Holroyd!" eaid the girl, 
in a low voice. 

Mr. Holroyd was adding a small rivet to 
her already pretty secure convictions. Why 
had Mr, Isaac started at her likeness? Why 
was he so anxious to know who she was? 
Why bad he looked so fieree, and his face of 
such an ashen colour? 

Why was he trying to have her instantly 
dismissed? Why? Because he believed she 
was Arabella Holroyd's daughter. This belief 
= ae becoming a certainty in her own 
muna, 

He hai hidden away the baby, and pre. 
tended that it was dead, and she herself wae 
this baby now grown up; now accidently 
living under her grandfather's roof, and now 
resolved to claim her own; but she had no 


direct proofs, no letters—nothing but a mere 
intangible feeling that she was the grandehild 
of this blind old man. How could she prove 
herself? Mow establish her claim ? 

“Mr. Holroyd!” she said, suddenly ; ‘‘ will 
you do me a great favour?”’ 


‘“‘Umph!” he said. ‘I¢ depends upon 
what it Ts ! Want your salary = i 

“No! I want nothing that will cost a 
penny!” 

“ Very well; out with it!" 

“It is a plea for your daughter's picture.” 

~s started as she spoke, and dropped his 
atic. . 

“She is dead! She suffered much. She 
died of cold and exposure, and perhaps want, 
a within sight of the light of this her 

ome,” 
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“You are old, you are alone; surely you 
have forgiven her?” 

“What is it to you!” he broke in, fiercely. 
«What next, I wonder? I engage youas my 
servant—yes, my servant, Miss May—and you 
take upon yourself to meddle with my family 
affairs, affairs about which even my own 
brother would not speak—would not dare to 
speak!” 

‘‘Oh, Mr. Holroyd, please don’t be angry 
with me!” she exclaimed, taking his hand in 
hers, and replacing his stick. ‘‘I would not 
vex you, or seem impertinent or interfering, for 
anything!” 

“But you are! you are!” he cried, pas- 
sionately. 

“Only hear my request. It is this: that 
your daughter's picture, now in diegrace, and 
turned to the wall in a lumber-room, may be 
reinstated, may be placed with the other 
portraits in the gallery? If yow will not have 
pity upon it, who will?” 

For a long time there was no answer to this 
—_> and Linda feared that she had been 

00 . 

Then he said,— 

“* What good will it do me? I cannot see it; 
I wish—yes, I wish I could! ” 

“Mr. Holroyd, your harsh words often do 
injastice to your kind heart, and you havea 
kind heart!” said his companion, im- 
petuously. 

‘‘You are quite wrong,” he returned. ‘I 
have no heart at all! 1 have no feeling for 
anything! Icarefor nobody. Noweverything 
is indifferent to me—even my dinner! Now 

¢';l wish to be by myself. You need not 

ome back this evening.” 

Meanwhile the two gentlemen downstairs 
were setting over their wine, the elder one 
grave and silent,the younger talkative, and 
almost boisterous. : 

me Mies Cotton was out today; she’s a 
clipping rider. I had it all my own way. 
Dacres did not show. I think she’d take me if 
it was only to try and pique him; or, at any 
rate, she’d pretend to take me, to draw him on ; 
bat once I got any kind of promise from her, 
I'd make her stick to it, you may trust me. 
A hundred thousand down, isn’t it, sir? and 
old Cotton is sure to cut up well!” 

His father looked at him, and nodded 
abstractedly. He did not seem to have heard 
half of what was said. 

‘* We rode home together, she and I, nearly 
eight miles, through the lanes in the dusk, 
and I made the most of my time. I left her 
at home, too, and I’m dining there to-morrow. 
I don’t mind betting that it will come off yet. 
Here’s her very good health!” and he tossed 
off a bumper of prime old port, for which the 
Carrisbrooke cellars were eo jastly famous. 

“What rabbish you are talking, Gordon!” 
mR a 

abbi oed Gordon. ‘I'm talki 
the best of senee ! ” isl 

“* Yes, rubbish ! I've made a most un. 
pleasant discovery, I can tell you. Can you 
guess it?” 

“ That my uncle is going to be an old fool, 
and marry his pretty reader?” said his son, 
with an incredulons laugh. 

“‘ Much worse than that. The pretty reader, 
as you call her, is Arabella Holroyd’s child, 
and his granddaughter and heiress!" What do 
you say to that?” and he leant back in his 
chair, and looked fixedly at his son. 
pa I say—I say that it'sa hoax! I say that 
it’s not true!” returned Gordon, raising his 
voice almost to a shout, and bringing down 
his ewe fist on the table, and thereby 
making the glasses dance and jingle. 
oa! a as y= 7. = ars and I are sitting 

* said his father, solemnly. 
terribly true!” q Peo oe 

“And pray, what is to become of us?” 

—_ rt s0n, with a eort prem, calm. 
, ur ie is most effectually cooked 
if this ateeavery hile water.” . 

‘‘ Not cooked yet, but dangeronsly near the 

fire; and it must be ovr business to save it.” 


‘You can do a great deal. Indeed, it all 
rests with you—not with me—to get us out of 
this hole.” 

‘“*How?” 

“Why, you must marry the girl. She's 
your cousin, she’s the heiress. Here you are 
on the spot—no other admirers. A romantic 
situation, and the coast clear. It all lies ina 
nutshell.” 

“Whew!” whistled his son. ‘And just 
supposing, for the sake of argument, that she 
won’t have me?” he asked, with extra- 
ordinary modesty. 

“ She is sure to have you.” 

‘* But if she won't?” persisted Gordon Hol- 
royd. 
“Jf she won't—well, then,” and here he 
dropped his voice suddenly, ‘‘we must get 
her out of the way.” 

Gordon stared at his father for a moment, 
and then the old gentleman went on,— 

“So far we are all right. She has 1o 
proofs. My brother believes the baly died, 
and has not the ghost of a suspicion; but he 
likes the girl, and won’t hear of sending her 
away, for I tried that.” 

‘How do you know she is the grandchild?” 
interrupted his son. 

‘‘The moment I looked at her last night I 
knew she was Arabella's daughter. I got a 
dreadful shock. Is seemed as if it were Ara- 
bella herself sitting there, and I knew that 
the child had not died. I made it ever to the 
wife of my butler—old Case—wno was as 
silent as the grave, and she sent it off toa 
friend in the country who had been in service 
and who had retired, and would be glad of a 
child to occupy her, and would not object to 
a small income with it. Her name was Mee, 
a@ queer name. My lawyer paid her twenty- 
five pounds a year till lately—within the last 
two or three years—when I thought the girl 
might provide for herself. I let Miss Mee 
know that the child was of gentle blood, bat 
born to no name, and desired her to be 
brought up like a village girl, who would have 
no grand ideas and no accomplishments, 
and who was to learn to occupy an humble 
station.”’ 

‘Yes; but this girl does not look like that. 
—_ 7 as proud and independent as a young 
co ” 

‘And has a very shrewd head on her 
shoulders. She has been putting two and two 
together, and trying to make out who she is, 
She told me frankly that she had been brought 
up by Miss Mee, that she had no relations, 
that Miss Mee was dead, and had left her in 
ignorance as to who she is.” 

‘For which you owe Miss Mee a handsome 
on ae I can't see what there is to 
ear.” 

“Don’t you? I differ from you. The girl 
candidly confessed that she has an idea who 
she is.” 

‘* Lots of girls have mad ideas.” 

“Yes; but a self-possessed, clever young 
woman like your cousin—yes, she is your 
cousin—is not likely to harbour any mad 
thoughts. Our course is plain. You must be 
very civil, courteous, and gain her confidence, 
then gain her affections; Announce your 
engagement, and when that is proclaimed 
I shall suddenly discover who she is, and I 
shall have the happiness of placing his long- 
lost grandchild in your uncle’s arms!” 

* Ah! you have it all mapred out; but I 
like your réle much better than mine, Miss 
Cotton is far mcre in my style. Remember 
the last fiasco.” 

“| remember nothing whatever abont it,”’ 
said his father, with a stony face; ‘bat I 
must ask you to remember one or two things 
that you seem to forget—that time is short, 
that, your need of money is desperate, and 
that in your situation, yon cannot afferd to 
pick and choose. Miss May is handsome, 
well born, young, clever, and rich. What 
more do you want, I would like to know?” 


it between his eyes and the light, ‘‘I only 
want to be left alone.” 

“ Well, if you can get your creditors to do 
that no one else will trouble you,” said his 
father, sarcastically. ‘I wonder what it 
would take to clear you?” 

“ Don’t ask,” groaned the other. ‘'I haven't 
the courage to ask myself. It’s the IO U's 
to the fellows at the Arcadian Club that are 
the worst; that must be paid. If I can’t settle 
up within three weeks I must make a bolt of 
it and quit the country.” 

“ Well, in that case, if 7 were you I'd much 
sooner hold on and marry your cousin—yotr 
rich cousin Linda. Surely she is a great 
improvement on Mrs. Gord.n, number one?’’ 
and the old man laughed a loud, harsh laugh 
—a laugh that found an odd—oh ! a very odd— 
echo in the empty, wainscotted hall outside, 
an echo that was so startling that his son 
looked over at him uneasily, and said,— 

‘‘ By George! Did you hear that?” 

Pooh!’ returned his father, contemp- 
tuously, ‘‘ you are as bad as an old woman. 
Smoking has ruined your nerves. Every 
stir in this straggling old place sounds odd. 
We shall have you running away from your 
own shadow next !” 


(To be continued.) 








JUDITH. 


—0— 
CHAPTER X.—(continued.) 


Tuovacn Judith was only a country parson’s 
daughter, and had seen no other than Anglo- 
Indian society, Mrs. Sherston could not help 
admiring the dignity with which the girl be- 
haved that night, and for the first time felt 
conscious of something like inferiority by 
comparison with her quiet, good manners. 
She herself was always a little flustered o1 
these occasions, over anxious to please; bus 
Judith seemed to divine the happy medium, 
and without effort succeeded in amusing her 
two neighbours. 

Colonel Lea-Creagh was one, Mr. Man- 
leverer the other,and to each she spoke in turn 
pleasantly and without partiality; only to- 
night her voice never rang out above the rest 
in pretty eagerneas, she did not laugh so 
lightly nor evoke laughter in others. Even if 
she had received no warning as to what was 
cousidered the proper attitude for a young un- 
married girl to adopt, the mere presence of 
her lover must have kept her subdued. 

Her whole self was softened and beautified 
by the strange-new feelings that possessed her. 
Every movement grew gentler and more 
graceful, Lovely asshe had always been there 
was a slight hardness on her expression before, 
a brilliancy that often repelled even those who 
were compelled to admire; but the only 
charm she had previously lacked had come 
upon her now, and she wasirresistible, The 
old careless days of childhood were passed for 
ever with her dreams of independence, she was 
a very woman now in weakness ; and, like 
Undine, in losing her heart she had found her 


soul, 
Colonel Lea-Creagh, dull and ponderous 
though he was, noticed the difference, and 
became more enamoured than ever. 
Lawrence St. Quentin, divided from her by 
the length of the table, across which he gazed 
wih eager, admiring eyes, felt as if he could 
have fallen down and worshipped her. 
Tt was a very quiet party. Now and then 
someone made a bold attempt at a joke, or 
tried to institute a subject of general interest, 
but these were only momentary flashes, and 
gradually the talk subsided into dialogres 
again. 
“The soft hum of voices, the rosy lights, the 
masses of white waxen tuberoses, that filled 
the room with sweet strong perfume; more- 





“T don’t want anything.”’ mottered the 





“ Our business. What on eurth can / do?” 


other, pouring out a g'ues of port ard holding 


over, the flatter of her own excited nerves, all 
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combined to embue Judith: with a sense of 
unreality. 

She felt as if she were in a dream, as 
though all were fading into nothingness, and 
only two remained, she and this new lover, 
whose burning eyes, were fixed u her face. 

Her body swayed towards him, everything 
grew more indistinct, anti suddenly, through 
the ually increasing haze, a steely, spite- 
ful glance seemed to strike her likea sword. 
She would have falien had not-Mr. Manleverer 
spoken and so roused her, from her trance. 

‘* You are looking quite pale. Are you iil? 
Have some champagne,” he said, anxioualy. 

She drank some water instead, murmuring 
something about the heat of the room, the 
overpowering seents of flowers; and Colonel 
Lea-Creagh directed aservant to open a door 
behind her. 

The cool fresh air revived her at once, and 
she was glad to see that’no one else had 
noticed the momentary faintness. 

Very* prettily she thanked those two for 
their aid, avd yet in her heart did not: feel 
altogether grateful. 

The dream or trance had been utter happi- 
ness while it’ lasted, such happiness as she 
was not to know again for very many days. 
Love is a perfect flower, but unfortunately it 
does not grow alone; doubt and disillusion 
twine their balefal tendriis round it, and very 
hard it is to disentangle the blossom from the 
weeds, 

‘On my honour! thought you were going 
to faint !’’ said Mr. Manleverer, in a relieved 
tone, as the colour that had left her face 
came slowly back. 

‘Did. you?” smiled Judith, wondering 
if she were to be endowed with all the wo- 
manly weaknesses at once. 

‘Tt was a precious near thing. Have you 
ever fainted ?” 

“Orly once. I don’t think I ever shall 
again. I am too strong.” 

‘‘ You must not depend on that. It is the 
strongest who get knocked up soonest by the 
climate.” 

And with this cheering prophecy sounding 
in her ears, Judith obeyed the signal for the 
ladies to leave the room. 

Mrs, Hare, who was the first to go into the 
drawing-room, threw herself into the most 
comfortable chair, and lay back in a position 
of complete repose, which it must have re- 
quired some sophistry for Mrs. Sherston to 
reconcile to her preconceived idea of what was 
correct. Judith had followed close behind her, 
and, scarcely thinkingwhat she did, sat down 
near. 

Mrs. Trevor had dropped her handkerchief, 
and stayed behind to look a moment for it, it 
being ultimately restored to her by Mr. Man- 
leverer with a few whispered words, to which 
she responded by a emile and blush, 

‘* What a wonderfal little woman she is!” 
said Mrs. Hare, in the lowest voice possible, 
without condescending to the intimacy that 
might be supposed to lie in a whisper. 

** She is very nice!” said Judith. 

** Of course she is nice. Poor woman, it is 
her only chance. With such a face and such 
a knack of putting on the wrong clothes, what 
else can she do ?” 

Judith looked at her more critically than 
she had hitherto done. It was quite true that 
she was plain ; her eyes were too close together, 
her mouth too lavishly displayed the big white 
teeth, besides which her hair, which shonld be 
évery woman’s glory, was colourless, and 
plastered down in an unbecoming fashion, 
while even the curls that lay upon her fore- 
head were allowed no freedom, but clung to. 
gether in an undistinguishable mass. Yes, 
she wat.plain in spite of a fresh complexion 
and a pretty trim figure that was never shown 
to best advantage ; but, somehow, Jadith had 
always fancied she was pretty, and this 
delusion she shared with many others. 

‘‘She is very popniar,” she observed pre- 
fently. 

Mrs. Hare shregged her shoulders delicately. 


‘‘ The triumph of mind over matter. You see 
| such cases in India sometimes.” 


growing interested in the woman who pos- 

such an enviable power of throwing a 
halo over her faults of features, by universal 
consent crowning herself fair. 

‘* In Burmah, with his regiment—native in- 
fantry, you know—and very poor. And to 
think that if she had been as clever in her 
youth as she is now she might have had all 
this,” with a com ive movement of her 
white beringed hands that took in all the stiff 
and commonplace (if handsome) ornaments 
that went to furnish the big apartment. 

“ What do you mean?” asked Judith, 
looking round curiously to discover if the 
words were spoken in scorn of her surround. 


ings or in appreciation of the wealth they 
doubtless represented. 
But Mrs. re’s face was inscrutable; her 


white lids were drooped over her eyes, and 
gave her a sphynx-like expression. 

‘* She might have married our host!’’ she 
said, laconically. ~ 

“Oh! surely she was too young?” cried 
Judith, in surprise. 

“She is forty-four if she isa day!” was 
the spitefully spoken reply. 

Judith remained silent, pondering over the 
situation. It accounted fora great deal that 
had been incomprehensible before. Mr. 
Sherston’s avoidance of her, though he always 
spoke of her kindly and with a sort of veiled 
regret, and his wife’s evident dislike of the 
little woman, though she made a point of 
patronising her and pa before her all 
the goed things of this world which were at 
her disposal. 

While she was thinking the two other ladies 
drew up closer, and had begun to discuss the 
inexhaustible subject of the relations of the 
sexes in especial reference to a lady who had 
lately come to Jaalpore, and had already suc- 
ceeded in raising some scandal about herself 
and another. 

*« She says he is only a friend!" said Mrs. 
Sherston, a little doubtfally. 

“Do you believe that friendships between 
young men and pretty women are possible?” 
asked Mrs. Hare, in slow, delicate tones, that 
seemed utterly unconscious of springing a 
mine beneath anybody's feet. 

Mrs. Trevor was startled into giving a little 
scream. 

‘Of course Ido! What would become of 
allour characters if it were not?” she answered 
naively. 

“I said pretty women!” drawled Mrs. 
Hare carelessly, with no accentuation that 
could be stigmatised as impolite. ‘‘ Of course 
there are some women so good (or so uninte- 
resting) it would be impossible to regard with 
any other feeling.” 

‘And you and I come under that cate- 
gory!” retorted Mrs. Trevor, her eyes flashing 
indignantly, without, however, igniting any 
responsive fire, Mrs. Hare feeling that she 
could afford to ignore what was implied, 
thereby increasing Mrs. Trevor’s wrath. 

Mrs. Trevor was a good little woman at 
heart, and her husband had never had cause 
to feel a moment’s uneasiness about her, 
though she had the knack of making her house 
attractive to young men, and was never seen 
without one or more in her train. Yet flesh 
and blood could not bear the insinuation 
that the Platonism had not been volun- 
tary, but forced. 

Mrs. Sherston hastened to interpose, bring- 
ing back the conversation to its original 
channel, 

‘* She may be a very nice person,” she said, 
donbtfally, ‘‘ but it is very strange ; though I 
believe she has called on other people she has 
never called on me!” 

This seemed too enormous an offence to be 
discussed lightly ; and Winifred, who had a 
genius for smoothing matters over and 
rally keeping the peace, persuaded Mrs. Tire 


to sing. 





The sound of the piano brought the gentle- 


“Where is her husband?” asked Judith, | tin 





men in, and with a quick and tremulous 
beating of all her pulses, Judith saw St: Quen- 
making his way towards her. She half 
averted her face so that no one should. see the 
gladness that must be. depicted on it, trifling 
with the leaves of an album on the table to 
hide her embarassment. But when a whole 
minute passed and no one joined her, she grew 
sensible of a slow chill creeping over all her 
body, stiffening all her joints, and eye bn 
almost impossible for her to move, so t 
the pretty attitude into which she had -uan- 
wittingly fallen became rigid and fixed, as 
thongh the living, breathing woman had been 
turned into stone. 

A glance and whispered word had arrested 
Captain St. Quentin as he passed the piano ; 
he paused, said sometliing in return, and then 
book his position to turn over the leaves of 
Mrs. Hare’s music. 

Mrs. Trevor was the only one who noticed 
the little episode, and wondered over it to 
herself. How could anyone be so weak, she 
thought, so foolish as to choose as this man 
had done. Her eye wandered from one to 
another in blank surprise. 

Mrs, Hare was pale and thin-featured, 
though generally accounted pretty, and 
affected an old-fashioned style of dress that 
made her more noticeable. Her hair was 
pale golden, and she wore an amber satin 

ress cut square at the throat, though the 
sleeves came down quite to the wrist. 

Anyone looking at her, as sie sat now at 
the piano, under the subdued light of a lamp, 
whose shadows fell softly on her face and on 
the slim white fingers that wandered  rest- 
lessly over the keys, must have been irresist- 
ibly reminded of some old Vandyke or Gains- 
borough ; and yet fair as the picture was by 
itself, it became theatrical, and almost tawdry, 
by comparison with the other. 

Judith was all in white; something that 
was soft and sheenless, looking the very em- 
blem of girlishness and simplicity, yet had 
cost more, perhaps, than the aggregate of all 
the other gowns in the room, bearing testi- 
mony to the cunning talent that had designed 
it, in its marvellously graceful folds, and the 
way it fitted to her figure. 

Round her slender throat was a single. row 
of sapphires that had belonged to-her mother, 
and were a fortune in themselves. She wore 
no other ornament. Her beautiful hair, with 
its wonderfal gold and ruddy lights; was 
coiled round and round her well-shaped head, 
and her face, with its rich colouring, looked 
best framed so in pure white. 

Aline of one of Owen Meredith’s poems 
came into Mrs. Trevor’s frivolous, but not ill- 
meaning mind : 

‘She looked like a queen of old time that night.” 


And with some idea of comforting the girl 
for the slight she saw she had received: she 
she went over to where she was, and slipped 
her arm through hers. 

** Are you looking at the photographs? I 
have looked at them so often, I think I. know 
all of-them by heart,’’ she said. 

Judith was too disturbed to reply at once. 

The piano had ceased, and ments. of 
speech floated across the room. Jadith’s 
habit of taking long walks before breakfast, 
which was always a source of surprise, was 
being discussed now; and Major with 
manly absence of tact, was counselling: his 
wife to follow the good example and get a 
little colour inte her cheeks, which he implied 
would be an improvement. i 

Mrs. Hare's silvery laugh rang outin what 
appeared to be unaffected amusement at the 


idea. 
“1? Get up before breakfast | It would up- 
set all my calculations for the day. Besides, 
it would not be fair; it would be encroaching 
on the privileges of the lower classes. That 
isthe time when all the nursery-maids and 
governesses mest their sweethearts going. to 


With a quick catching of her breath, Judith 
turnedand faced the speaker, doubting whether 
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such a thing could have beea eaid.from pure 
malice. 

Captain St, Quentin was stooping to recover 
a loose sheet.of. music he. had allowed to 
flutter to the floor; but. Mrs..Hare’s steely 
grey eyes met:hers fully, with the. spiteful 
— she had seen in them across the .dinner- 
table. 

That the woman was essentially ill-natured 
ae i but. why was she so wantonly at- 
ta . 


Mrs, Trevor had seen the girl’s: fingers con- 
tract over the.edge of.the album, and drew her 
own conelanree a 

‘‘Don’tlet;anything she. says annoy you,” 
she whispered, kindly ; ‘‘ she. is. a. horrid 
woman,.and jealous of you!” 

‘Jealous of me. Why ?” asked Judith, 

‘** Oh, you can answer that best. I can only 
conjecture. Pretend to be looking, at the 
photos, and langhif:you,can, Don’t let her 
think she has hort you!" 

Obediently Judith langhed—a little joyless 
laugh that could have deceived no one suffi- 
ciently interested to criticise it, and certainly 
pe the astute person it was intended to mis- 
Pa 

Something had come into her head—a vague 
suspicion strengthened by what had occurred 
this night, and things that had been said be- 
fore; but she had no time, no courage, to fol- 
low up the clue just then. It could only 
be considered when she was alone, and there 
would be no necessity to wear a mask; until 
then the questions that were shaping them- 
selves in her brain must remain unanswered, 
if possible. unheard. Listlessly she turned 
over ~ om of the album until she had 
come to the page; which was graced by a 
mites indifferent likeness of the Conuniealonee 


“ That is very good of Mr. Sherston!” said 
Mrs. Trevor. 

‘‘ Very!” she.assented.. and idly. pressed it 
with her finger. It slipped a little way down, 
disclosinganother picture beneath—a picture 
that made Mrs. Trevor lean forward and grasp 
her companion’s arm in uncontrollable ex- 
citement. Judith looked into her pale, horri- 
fied face with something like. awe; 

“Who is it?” she asked, impulsively, and 
then wassorry she had asked the question, 

‘* Tf is, no one—no one you know, I mean, 
No onevyou will ever know!” 

She pulled back the photo into its place, 
shutting the, book hastily, and. thrusting it 
away from her as though ridding herself of 
an actual annoyance. 

“ Hereis Mr. Sherston. Don’t mention it,” 
she said, as the Commissioner approached. 

As it, happened. Mrs. Trevor: was not. the 
only one had noticed Judith’s discomfiture. 
Nothing that had. passed had escaped Mr. 
Johnson's; small sharp eyes, and the fanc 
seized him thet Mrs. Hare’s triumph shou 
only be shortlived ; Judith in revenge should 
wound her in the tenderest point. 

Mrs. Hare had learnt to sing from one of 
= best masters in Soe but her: voice 

neil very pow nor very sweet, 
though she had managed to gain a reputation 
as & Singer, and he knew that if once Judith’s 
voice was heard she:would be eclipsed for ever. 
He had severa}. email insults to wipe out on 
ownaccount; and so it. was with decided 
pleagure he approached his host, and bid him, 
in rather an authoritative manner, ask Miss 
Hols to sing: 

“ Bat ly Iamafraid she does not per- 
form, I have. neyer heard her,” was de- 


m - 
_ ‘‘ Ask her ?”” Mr. Johnson insisted, and this 
time his wish was obeyed. 

Judith was rather surprised at the request, 
and made. am excuse at first, thinking Mrs. 
Sherston might not approve; but that Isdy, 
who had. been, conscious of several awkward 
silences, signalled her to comply. 

With a slightly defiant air Judith crossed 
the room, and took the chair that Mrs. Hare 
rather contemptucusly offered, 


8 > ering the position she: 
held, she might have been beneath her notice? ' 
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A song was open, on the piano, and not 
troubling to search for. any other she played 
the first bars amidst a hush of anticipatory 
enjoyment. There:was-a look of power in the 
girl’s face. that oe everyone for what 
was to come, and the way her fingers lingered 
over the notes showed she enjoyed and felt 
each chord. 

It. was no surprise; though an exquisite 
pleasure to all, whem hersrich, full voice as- 
cended in almost heart. breaking pathos. Out 
of the very agony of the:doubt that wrung her 
heart came the, sweetness; of each note; it 
was the jarring of: each.tortured, nerve made 
her voice ring,out so. clear. For the time being 
her thoughts ran in two different grooves. All 
her oe sympathy. was .with, hereelf, who 
had been wounded, jeered at; neglected by-the 
man she liked sufficiently to have encouraged, 
who it was. even ible, had. betrayed the 
favour. she had shown,him to this other 
woman, he. appeared to prefer; but all 
the time no one could have doubted that her 
whole soul was in the. words she sang, so pas- 
sionately were.they rendered, and again with 
such intense sadness,— 


‘* He that hath wings let him soar, 
Mine is the heart at your feet love. 
Ask nothing more—nothing more !"” 


There was &° momentary silence when 
she ended, more flattering than any praise; 
then everybody spoke at once, and with an 
angry tighteningof her lips Mrs. Hare rose: to 
say good-night. She managed still to keep 
Captain §t. Quentin at her side, and only for 
& moment could he hold Judith’s hand, press- 
ing it softly, and looking regretfully into her 


eyes, 

Then he followed in Mrs. Hare’s wake, and 
the dinner: party she had looked forward to 
with such innocent joy, so far as Jadith was 
concerned, was over. 





CHAPTER XI. 
ME—A SINNER | 


Mr. SHERSTON was sitting at breakfast 
alone, having come in Jater than usual, while 
his wife had not waited for him, 


He had grown very irritable these last few} 


days, the ever-present cause he had for anxiety 
making him: very~ ready to find fictitious 
reasons for giving way to hia real feelings. 

In India the temper, like the liver, does not 
seem to thrive; the one being dependent:on 
the other becomes less reliable as the more 
material adjunct loses in healthiness and tone. 
Mereover, the natives. of the country have a 
curious knack of arousing one’s worst qualities. 
Sometimes they are like children playing with 
fire, out of pure daring seeing how far they 
can go. 
This morning the Commissioner had found 
his servants very annoying, or perhaps he had 
been morein the hamour to be annoyed. 

They had fidgeted with the knives and forks 
on the table to get them into an undeniably 
straight line; they had made unseasonable 
raids upon his plates and cups, and had 
wandered aimlessly:in and out of the room, 
leaving the doors open. behind them, until he 
had ordered them fiercely to keep still: Then 
they had faced him: composedly, with folded 
arms, watehing with disconcerting interest 
each mouthful that he took. 

His patience came summarily to an end 
when, in spite of their apparently deep atten- 
tion to his requirements, he was left for two or 

bree minutes with dry toast on his plate and 
no butter. 

In a fury he told them that they were ali 
useless brutes, and ordered: them out of the 
room, but did not fare any better, not being 
able. to find anything that he wanted. An 
when the. door opened toadmit his daughter 
he looked up with a relieved sigh. 

“That's right, Winifred! I hate having 
my meals alone; and those idiots of kitmat- 
ghars never-give me: anything I want! Have 


you any idea where I could find the bnuiter, 
and is there any marmalade ? ” 

She brought everything: he asked for, 
poured him out some fresh coffee, and then 
waited patiently till he had finished. By that 
time his good. humour was restored, end as he 
rose to go he patted her kindly on the 
shoulder. 

**Good-bye, my dear! Tell your mother f 
shall not be back tilllatethisevening. 1 have 
to attend a municipal committee at five; ihe 
whole thing is great nonsense, but I sxppore I 
must put in an appearance, as I promised! "’ 

‘* Papa, I must speaktoyou, Can-youspare 
time now; I won't keep you ten minntes? ” 

“Eh!" turning nervously towards her, as 
though dreading what might come next. 

“IT must 5 to. youl!” she repesied, 
firmly. ‘ Will you listen now, or when you 
come back?” 

** Oh, get it over, by all means!” 

He had resettled himself in his chair, and 
thongh apparently busy moving the hands of 
his watch to correspond with the clock on the 
mantelpiece, he was scanning her furtiveiy 
the while. 

The words she meant to say did not come 
readily ; they hovered on her lips, bnt wonld 
not paes them. 

All her life she had been shy and gelf con- 
tained, no one having striven to gain her con- 
fidence, while she could never have giver it 
unasked ; and now that it was so necessary 
she should speak out, unless her whole life and 
its happiness were to be sacrificed, her courage 
failed her altogether. 

‘*Well, what is it?’ asked her father, 
testily. 

“It is about Mr. Jonson. He—ho asked 
me to marry him this morning—jnst now! ”’ 

‘*And you said ‘yes?’” trying to speak 
quietly, and as though the matter were no more 
to him than the acceptance or rejection of any 
other suitor. 

‘‘T asked him to wait. 1 said I could not 
answer till I had consulted you.” 

‘You know my wishes on the subject.” 

“I know what you said to me the other 
day. You said that you wished me to keep 
him pleased, and you said that if—if—he 
were to offer to marry me, it would be a good 
thing for me—and for you, if I consented!” 
He nodded assent, and placed his watch 
back into his pooket, feeling a little awkward 
now that he had no employment for his 
hands; and had either to look his daughter 
in the face, or own himself ashamed. 

“Did you mean that, papa?” she asked 
timidly. 

‘“* Oh, yes, I meant it. I may as well tell you 
candidly that if you don’t marry the man, 
I am—we all are—ruined!” 

She looked at him wistfully. 

“T want to understand it ail exactly,’’ she 
said, insistently. ‘‘I am ready to do what 
you wish, if it is necessary—if your welfare 
and my mother’s depend on it; but I don’t 
want to do anything in ignorance, or from a 
misconception of the case, You say you will 
be ruined if I refuse Mr Johnson. How can 
that be? You have a settled income from 
Government, so long as you stay in India, 
and a pension afterwards!” 

She spoke quite dispacsionately, and as 
though someone else’s fate, not her ovwu, 
were at stake. 

Her father, who had always had the poor- 
est possible opinion of her ability, was a little 
staggered at the common sense she hod 
brought to bear upon the subject. It made 
him answer her more straightforwardly than 
he would otherwise have done. 

For a moment he was tempted to confide in 
her altogether, and throw the responsibility of 
action and decision on her shoulders, thus 
relieving his own from the burden they bad 
felt painfally of late. 

‘‘Money is no& cverything. There is a 
man’s good name, his honour!” he obe@ved 
hurriedly. 

“Do yousmean to say that that is in 





danger ?” she cried. 
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‘‘And,” he went on, scarcely heeding her 
interruption, “if I lost the one the other 
would go too. Government reserves the right 
of punishing as well as rewarding its ser- 
vants i” 

She stared at him with open, anguished 
eyes. The revelation, though only partial, 
gy to stun her—so unexpected was the 

ow. . 

That this ostensible traveller, who had 
casually presented himself at their house 
about a month ago, had some claim on her 
father she knew, but it had never entered her 
head to believe that they were all actually in 
his power. 

¢ could her father fhave done to put 
himself in such a position? She dare scarcely 
ask herself the question, much less answer it. 

Perhaps he read something of her thoughts, 
or the undisguised shudder that convulsed 
her slight frame, and made it tremble like an 
aspen leaf, betrayed them. 

** Don't judge me,” hesaid hastily. ‘ What 
happened was years ago; and young men do 
not always think what the consequences of 
their acts may be, or that others may be 
forced to suffer with them—for them !” 

**I do not judge you,” she answered gravely. 
** You are my father; I dare not judge you. I 
only wanted to know if my marriage with 
Mr. Johnson were the only way out of the 
difficulty ?”’ 

“It is the only way. He will accept no 
other terms.” 

Winifred looked up quickly in her father's 
face, with a sharp, remorseful pricking of her 
conscience. : 

Then he had not been so careless, so unheed- 
ing a3 she had supposed; he had tried to ex- 
tricate her from the cruelty of her position, 
and though the effort had been unavailing 
she was grateful. He looked so worn and 
worried, too, that her heart was touched to 
the very quick. 

‘* Don’t be anxious!’’ she said soothingly, 
as though for the moment their positions 
were reversed—she the parent and he the 
child, dependent on her pity and her care— 
**Don’t be anxious. I will save you!” 

A slight scratching at the door caused her 
to go over and open it. 

It was her little dog who had found her ont, 
and she talked to him in her ordinary voice, 
as he writhed and curled himself with de- 
light at her feet. 

So little was there of the heroine in her 
manner, so calmly had she announced her 
intention of suffering in his stead, that for a 
moment Mr. Sherston wondered if he had 
heard aright, 

** You will be his wife, Winifred ?’’ he asked 
doubtfally. 

“Yes. I will be his wife! ” 

‘* Heaven help you, child! Heavenhelp us 
all, and be merciful to me—a sinner! ” 

Never had the words of the Litany been 
spoken more devoutly—never had they been 
more deeply felt. A man must besunk low, 
indeed, when he can witness with equanimity 
the sorrow of his child on account of his own 
sin. 

Winifred crept closer, and wound her arms 
about his neck, sobbing a little now from 
excitement, though her eyes were tearless. 

“‘ Tell me ” he whispered, ‘do you care for 
anyone else?” 

It was notime for maidenly modesty, nor 
reticence; at such a moment even a woman 
speaks out all that is in her heart unabashed. 

“T have never cared for anyone since 
Charlie Stamer died. I never could care for 
anyone again,” she answered simply, though 
her voice shook at the mention of his name, 

‘‘I wish I had consented to your marry- 
ing him, child. It was——” 

He did not finish his remark. 

Since the days of Adam men have been 
chary of bringing upon themselves the re- 
proach of cowardice the first man fairly 
earned, 

It was, as a matter of fact, entirely the 
fanlt of his wife that Mr. Stamer’s proposal 





had been summarily rejected, but the Com- 
missioner would not say so, even to his 
daughter. 

yew | she knew, or, at least, “guessed 
that it been so, but she did not say any- 
thing then. 

The sting of that first sorrow had been 
chastened and lessened by time. She would 
have been content a for her lover 


all her life, and even felt a regretful happiness 
in sod ; but this was a harder trial that 
she was upon to bear now. 


To put away all thoughts of the still sacred 
—_ to be roused from that tender, regretful 
ream, and to be compelled to put another 
living image in the place of that dead love was 
a terrible wrench ; andj she well knew would 
become more difficult. 

Her whole soul revolted at the ideajthat she 
was to give herself into the keeping of a man 
from whose touch she instinctively i 
who, from the first moment sie met him, had 
roused an intolerable loathing in her breast ! 

He did not even love her! Oh! it was a 
cruel, cruel sacrifice for anyone to ask—for 
anyone to undertake ! 

She stood up with a little, impatient sigh. 

“IT have nothing more to say, papa. You 
want to go!” 

Though hefhad professed himself to be in a 
hurry, he did not move now that the inter- 
view might be considered over. He was, in 
fact, shamed by the heroism‘of the weak girl 
who stood before him, making no moan, 
scarcely showing a sign of the conflict through 
which she had passed, except that her face 
was a little paler, and her big eyes looked more 
painfully strained. 

‘* You must not decide in haste,” he said, 
looking away, so that he’should not meet her 
scared, hopeless glance. ‘ Think it over alone. 
Remember, I have brought no pressure to bear 
upon you. If you find the task too hard, 
relinquish it. e will bear it all together— 
as beat we can!” 

“T have decided already! I will marry 
him!" was Winifred’s quiet reply. 

In spite of his best endeavours Mr. Sherston 
looked and was relieved. 

The position he held was very dear to him. 
He had never been able to consider calmly the 
probability of its being lost to him on account 
of that old, almost forgotten error. 

Now that the fear was removed he could 
breathe freely again, and he comforted him- 
self with the idea that Winifred was cold and 
characterless; that she was no longer very 
young, and fall women were happier married, 
even if to the wrong man. These things 
always righted themselves in time. In the 
meanwhile, he would be very tender to the 
child, and help her all he could by his 
sympathy and love in the first natural 
ne from the step she had voluntarily 
taken. 

Yet, though he told himself again and again 
that he not interfered, only acquaintéd 
her with the facts of the case, and allowed her 
to decide for herself, he was very far from 
being satisfied. 

There is a certain inner voice that will not 
be silenced, charm we never so wisely, nor be 
our sophistries never so carefully chosen and 
deftly applied. 

Long after his daughter was gone the Com. 
missioner sat there, thinking and debating in 
his own mind whether there was no other 
means of escape from the danger of his posi- 
tion. 

The look in the girl’s eyes haunted him; 
her voice, though she had spoken simply and 
without exaggeration, seemed to have had a 
pathos deeper than any tears, and more pain- 
ful from its very repression. 

Nothing had ever seemed to him go sad, 
though he had been witness to many strange 
and pitifal sights, and had gone through all 
the horrors of the mutiny. He could not rid 
himself of an uncomfortable impression of 
guilty responsibility. 

On Winifred’s face had been that rapt ex- 


pression he could fancy a fanatic might wear 
when led to the stake to die for a false reli- 
gion’s sake. He had seen just such a look on 
the face of a young Hindoo widow, who, mad 
from the effects of the opiates with which she 
had been drugged, threw herself singing on her 
husband's funeral pyre. 

It was an incident of long ago, in the early 
days of his service in India, and yet he had 
never forgotten it, never recovered the — 
of repulsion which had thrilled him from hea: 
to foot at the thought that such barbarisms 
‘should be allowed. Yet it was a similar act 
he countenanced now, and he knew not how 
to justify what he had done to himself. Wini- 
fred was dazed with horror, half blinded by 
her feelings, when she had offered to sacrifice 
herself and he had accepted her pledge. 

Now that it was done he had not strength 
of mind to offer to release her from her pro- 
mise, though he knew that what she suffered 
now was only a tithe of the anguish which 
would some day wring her heart ; and that he 
had deceived her not by actual words but by 
a. 

e felt as if he were so verily culpable of the 
moral death to which she come ad 
though he had by drugs and threats driven 
her into the fire by which he himself should 
rightly have been consumed. 





CHAPTER XII. 
SELF-BETRAYED, 


JupirH's mind was in a curicus state of 
confasion and dismay. It was as though « 
tree, misled by a warm sun in March, had put 
out its buds in all confidence that the Spring 
had began, when the beams had been sud- 
denly withdrawn, the rough winds blowing 
furiously —not cold enough to kill, but enough 
to make the young growth rest in abeyance 
for awhile, or at least seem to do so, since if 
is said that in nature nothing ever stands 
still, but must be retrogressive or progressive. 

Perhaps Judith had forgotten this universal 
law, or believed herself strong enough to 

rove its fallacy; for on the night when the 
Fonbt of her lover had been forced into her 
mind, she resolutely determined that she 
would keep herself in check. She would neither 
allow herself to dwell on the new feelings 
that had been so perilously sweet, nor wou 
she banish them altogether from her heart. 
She wouid wait and see if he were true or 
false, neither judging nor believing over- 
blindly. 

It was impossible not to remember that he 
had been at Mrs. Hare's side when she saw 
him that day at the club, and her power over 
hi seemed to have been i; pees. 
both then and the last time she seen 
them together. While there was Mrs. Trevor's 
evident recognition of the situation, and 
Winifred’s implied assertion that he was not 
free, All these things naturally biassed her 
against him. . 

On the other hand, he himself had declared 
Mrs. Hare to be “ only a friend,"’ while he had 
certainly seemed to care for her, Judith, after 
a warmer fashion, though in her case, too, he 
had used the same misleading phrase. 

If Mrs. Hare were his friend, then she must 
decline to share the honour; if Mrs. Hare 
were so much more than friend, that he was 
entirely in her thrall, then even his love was 
not worth having. 

Besides, had a Mrs. Hare openly declared 
her disbelief in friendship between man and 
woman, when one was beantifal and the other 


? 
vot bart her most to know that the fact of 


morning, and not quite by accident,was no 
secret, but known to the woman whose en- 
mity had been already demonstrated. Had 
St, Quentin himself betrayed her? 


(To be continued.) 





her having met Captain St. Quentin one ~ 
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DULCE’S INHERITANCE. 


—0'— 
CHAPTER VIII. 


Your much - wronged father, Denzil 
Netherton !|”’ 

The words fell on Dulce’s ear with a kind 
of blank dismay. She tried hard to believe it 
was some terrible dream, from which she 
must presently awake. And yet all the while 
a terrible certainty sed her that the 
evil-looking man before her was, indeed, the 
father to whom she owed nothing in the 
world but life. 

She stood motionless, one hand clutching 
the back of a chair for support, her beautiful 
eyes with a kind of dumb despair, her breath 
coming in short, convulsive gasps. 

“Hey!” said Netherton, roughly, “ you 
don’t seem particularly glad to see me, my 
dear?” 

No one had answered his first question, 
which of the two girls was Dulce; but being 
quick-witted, he had easily decided that the 
crape-clad damsel was his daughter, since the 
other was only in ee mourning, 
and John Stone had not been dead six months. 
Her resemblance to her mother, too, told its 
own story, but Denzil Netherton never 
noticed that. His life had been too fall of 
reckless exploits and evil deeds for him to 
cherish the memory of the features which 
had faded under his cruelty well-nigh twenty 
years before. 

“So you are Gladys?” he said, coarsely. 
‘Why don’t you speak and welcome your 
father ?’’ 

It was a strange picture; Noel Bertram a 
little apart, watching the scene with an 
interest that seemed more keen than sympa- 
thetic; Mr. Netherton, noisy, hectoring, 
aggressive ; Dulce, pale and trembling ; the 
old butler mane in the hall with a strangely 
troubled face; and Nina Dalton close to Dulce, 
one hand in hers, as though to assure her of 
her friendship. 

‘You are not dumb, I suppose?” said 
a brutally. ‘Why don't you 


8 

‘“* T have nothing to say.” 

Miss Dalton left Dulce’s side, and moved | 
to the door. 
‘* Giles,” she said to the butler, “ bid the 
groom take the fleetest horse in the stable and 
ride for Mr. Bengough. Tell the Vicar he |; 

must come to your mistress at once.” 

‘Who are you who dares to give orders 
here?” demanded Mr. Netherton. ‘‘Stone- 
—? my daughter’s house, and I am master 

ere ” 


Nina’s eyes flashed. 

“That remains to be seen!” said Miss 
Dalton, coolly. ‘‘ You may be Mr. Netherton. 
I don’t care to express an opinion as to your 
identity, but you are not, you never can be, 
master here !”’ 

He glared at her savagely. 

‘** That child’s under age,” he said, scorn- 
fully, “and I’m her legal guardian.” 

“By Mr. Stone’s will the Vicar of the 
parish and Mr, Clinton are the trustees of the 
property, and Mrs. Leslie Dulce’s” personal 
a. I don’t know very much law, but 

believe if you insist on taking your daughter 
away from here against her will you will 
have the pleasure of providing for her.” 
ia I a pag to pe her ane I'm quite 

ing re and keep her com e 

Dalce fo her voice, , a4 

‘You shall never stay here in his home!” 
she said, decidedly. ‘I don’t know what 
your power over me maybe. I can’t tell 
whether I may be forced to live with you 
until I am of age, but it shall not be here in 
the home where he made me so happy!” 

* A dutifal daughter, truly !’’ sneered Mr. 
Netherton ; “bat you'll soon find I’m your 
master, young lady! I’ve conquered a good 
—_, things in my life, and I'll conquer 


Mrs. Leslie was upstairs in strong hysterics. 
She had received a very garbled version of 
the story, and believed a robber had entered 
the house, and attempted to make off with 
Dulce. Her shrieks had been distinotly 
heard by the party in the drawing-room, and 
told the girls she could be of no help to them; 
. indeed, they could not have relied on her in 
any case. Kind, affectionate creature as she 
was, they both knew she had one failing; she 
was very easily persuaded, by flattery, to do 
anything demanded of her; and she had a 
great admiration for the opposite sex. 

A soldier’s widow, she always considered 
officers the first of men, and if Denzil Nether- 
ton played his part carefully she would accept 
him at his own valuation, thatis, as a ‘‘much- 
wronged man.” 

No, they must not depend on Mrs. Leslie, 
and could hardly trust Mr. Bertram. True, he 
had spoken most feelingly on his arrival. He 
had assured Dulce he would do his best to 
shield her from trouble ; but evidently 
Mr. Netherton knew him, and Nina, in her 
own mind, put them down as allies. Besides, 
granted that Noel Bertram would interfere, 
and protect them from this wretched in. 
truder, would not accepting his help now be 
like giving him encouragement ? 

Nina looked at her watch. 

“Tt is just seven o'clock,” she said, quietly, 
speaking to Dulce as though no one else was 
present. ‘“‘The Vicar will be here in ten 
minutes; then, if he sanctions it, I think we 
had better go to Raymond Hall.” 

The least possible ray of light brightened up 
Dulce’s sad face. 

‘“‘ We should be safe there!” 

“Safer than anywhere save the Vicarage, 
and I fear two young lady guests would incon- ! 
venience Mr. Bengough’s housekeeper. You: 
know, dear Dulce, I would gladly take you’ 
home with me, but I think you would prefer 
to go to Lady Raymond’s.” 








‘* Yes,” said Dulce, in a low tone; ‘ but, 
ee me not to leaveme. Stay with: 
me?’ 

“I will never leave you, Dulce, while you | 
need me. Hark, there are footsteps. . I think 
the Vicar is here !”’ 

He was. Another minute, and he came in; 
grave, tall and venerable—a man past sixty, 
but strong enough to fight for the girls who; 
had appealed to him. 

He looked at the stranger keenly, which 
Mr. Netherton returned. In the days when | 
John Stone and the young officer had been. 
bosom friends, the latter had often been | 
thrown with the Vicar. For a few seconds| 
the scrutiny lasted, then Mr. Bengough turned | 
to Dulce. 

‘* My poor childi” 

“ Then it is true? ” 

‘True that this man bears a most marvel- 
lous resemblance to Denzil Netherton, and 
that as your father had no near relations I 
think we must admit the identity.” 

‘‘That’s more sensible than I expected,” 
returned Netherton. ‘‘ Now perhaps, reverend 
sir, you will remind this disobedient girl of ' 
the duty she owes to her father ?” 

‘She owes neither love nor duty to you, 
sir,’’ said the Vicar, sternly. ‘‘ You broke her 
mother’s heart ; you left your wife and child 
to go to the workhouse or die of starvation 
for aught you cared!” 

Noel Bertram interposed, speaking for the 
first time, and addressing himself to the 
Vicar. 

“Don’t you think, sir,” he said, quietly, 
‘* we had better make terms with this fellow? 
Tn spite of all his ill-deeds he is—as you 
admit—Dulce’s father ; it cannot be for her 
benefit to cause a public scandal.” 

The Vicar stared. 

“‘ What do you propose ?’’ 

“TI think,” returned Bertram, ‘we had 
betterdo anything to gain time. Mr. Netherton 
desires to stay here; that, of course, is out of 
the question.” 

* Entirely |” 


{ 








‘IT don’t see it,” asserted the claimant. 
‘‘ What’s hers is mine; that’s the law!” 

“Stoneleigh is not your daughter's,” said 
the Vicar, curtly. ‘‘ It may never be hers!” 

You had better name your price,” sug- 
gested Noel to the evil-looking intruder. “A 
month will give us both time—you to make 
your claim, us to inquire into the law. For 
what consideration will you undertake to 
leave Miss Dulce unmolested for a month?” 

‘Two hundred pounds.” 

‘“Absurd!’’ said the Vicar. ‘' Why, that 
sum may prove nearly half the poor child’s 
income!” 

‘Let him have it,” said Bertram, calmly, 
“and I will make it good when Mr. Stone's 
will is acted upon.” 

‘‘T suppose a cheque would do?” 

Netherton shook hia head. 

“Notes or gold, I'll take nothing else.” 

Mr. Bengough hesitated. 

‘* Dalce, is there any money in the house?” 

‘Yes. Mr. Clinton sent the cheque for 
the quarterly allowance last weck, and I know 
Mrs. Leslie cashed it. She never keeps cheques 
by her.” 

Nina went upstairs ; what she said to quiet 
Mrs. Leslie's hysterics cannot bs told, but she 
succeeded in calming her sufficiently to make 
her yield up the key of her strong box—the 
same that Mr. Stone had always used, and 
which still stood in his study. 

As she opened it and saw on the npper ehelf 
Dulce’s jewels and beneath a pile of criep 
notes, besides little bags of gold. it struck her 
that with the key in the possession of such a 
careless woman as Mrs. Leslie it was a mar- 
vel the safe had not been robbed. 

This passed through her head ina moment; 
the next she had discovered that esch little 
bag held fifty pounds in gold. Taking four of 
these bags she went back to the drawing-room, 
first securely locking the great iron safe. 

“JT will see him safely off the premises,” 
said Mr. Bertram, when Denzil Netherton 
had agreed to terms; ‘‘and then I shall come 
back and hope to find the young ladies 
calmer.” 

They left the room as jailor and captive, 
but when they were in the grounds and be- 


yond sight of the house this was dropped. 


Noel Bertram dropped his scornfal air of 
superiority and burst into a hearty laugh. 

‘‘ Was ever money s0 easily earned?” 

‘‘T wish I had said more. I was a fool not 
to make the price another hundred!” 

‘No; they would have suspected something. 
Well, I suppose it’s to be halves ?” 

Netherton muttered something inaudible. 

“Nota bit of it!” returned Noel. ‘ You 
wouldn’t have got a penny but for me! Ii 
was my saying I would make it good when I 
came in for the millionaire’s money bags 
settled the matter.’ 

“* When you do |!” 

“I don’t think there’s much doubt of it. 
You perceive, Mr. Netherton, I have two 
strings to my bow.” 

‘No I don’t.” 

‘I take everything if I marry her. I take 
everything if she refuses me.’”’ 

‘« Except five hundred a year.” 

“One can spare that out of three millions.” 

‘I should let her refuse me,” advised 
Netherton. ‘‘ What does a man like you want 
with a wife?” 

“She is the prettiest creature I have ceen 
for along time,” said Bertram, slowly, ‘‘and 
I do believe the best.” 

‘‘Bah!" retorted the other; ‘‘keep your 
freedom.” 

Noel Bertram looked at him keenly. 

‘Did you never hear when you were on the 
turf of a process called ‘ hedging’?” 

“Often. But——” 

** And you will admit it is the most prudent 
course of action? If Dulce is my wife what. 
ever happens I shall have five hundred 
a-year.” 

‘‘ Five hundred a-year is not very much fer 
two.” 

Mr, Bertram shrogged his shoulders. 
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‘‘ It’s infinitely better than nothing for one, 
my good sir. However, that is not the point 
iu question, I sbail feel infinitely safer if I 
marcy your daughter.” 

Netherton smiled. 

‘I ought to be flattered at your desire to be 
my son-in-law. Remember, I shall expect 
liberal help from my moneyed relatives.” 

“I am willing to pay a fair price for your 
co-operation and silence,” returned the other, 
with an ominous stress on the last word. 

‘You may rely on both. You see,” con- 
cluded Mr. Netherton, with charming frank- 
ness, ‘‘I can’t afford to offend you. It isa 
fair exchange—silence for silence.’ 

Meanwhile, Mr. Bengough was doing all he 
could to cheer the two girls. No one thonght 
about dinner; the servants comprehended 
something serious was wrong indeed. The 
but!cr and housekeeper knew the truth, and 
guessed that it would be a mockery even to 
sound the gong. 

Mrs. Leslie had come out of her hysterics 
and gone to bed. Nina Dalton, calm and re- 
solute, seconded the Vicar's efforts to comfort 
Duive; but the poor child sat pale and trem- 
bling, the large tears running down her face, 
a3 jet unable to take consolation even from 
her friend's kindly sympathy. 


nme nen ee 





‘Mr. Bengongh,” she said, suddenly, “I | 


believe dad knew. They say he died of heart- 
Giscase, but we could never tell what excite- 
mest brought on the atiack, I think he saw in 


; of Netherton, though, when I heard his ex- 


some paper a paragraph that told him Mr, | 


Netherton was alive—and it killed him! " 


‘My dear ohild,”’ said the Vicar, gently, “it | 


might be so; but, Dulce, you must think of 
your fature, and take heari, 


. grace, and that is something.” 
Even if this ; 


man prove himself your father why should | 


you despair? ” 

“ You aaid he was my father,” 

‘' My poor girl, I can’t deceive you. To my 
mind so much is certain, he is Denzil Nether- 
ton. Bat recollect, Dalce, you are no child 
now, to be coerced and threatened. I don't 
kuow the exact state of the law, but 1 feel 
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“It is simply that the poor man is a 
stranger, that you don’t know every detail of 
his life.” 

Nina shook her head. 

“TI know far less of Lord Raymond's 
nephew, whom we met at your house yester- 
day, and yet I would trast him with untold 
gold. Mr, Bengough, it is not prejudice, it ig 
some mysterious instinct, given by Heaven as 
a warning.” 

“‘T always thought you.a sensible girl till 
now,’ admitted the Vicar, ‘but this is mere 
nonsense |!” 

Dalce shivered. 

: ATA cage whe ng - 2 bad,” pen 
angnidly. ‘'I can't see him again to-night. 
I feel it would kill me !”’ ° 

“Well, of all the fanciful ungratofal 
children |." commented Mr. Bengough. ‘ You 
had better both bs off, I suppose, and I will 
stay and thank Mr. Bertram 2 his generous 
aid, 

Noel gave a searching glance round the 
room when he returned a few minute: later, 
and then looked in blank disappointment at 
the Vicar, 

*““Dalce has gone to bed,” explained Mr. 
Bengough. 

‘*« She is not very strong, poor child, snd all 
this has agitated her dreadfally.” 

“IT don’t wonder. I know something of 
that man’s career (he did not bear the name 


ploits), and a more terrible misfortune for a 
pure-minded girl I can’t imagine than to own 
such a father. However, we have a month’s 


He can’t claim her, can he?” 
‘I fancy he can’t remove her by force ; but 
he cen mate life most burdensome to her. 
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Yoa, as her guardian will, I hope, help me to 
plead my cause. If oniy before this month of 
grace expires Iocan teil Netherton she is my 
promised wife I think there will be no farther 
trouble with him. Of course he will expect 
me to pay him haadsomely to keep his dis- 
tance ; but if Iam really to be master of Stone- 
leigh I can afford that.” , 

** You must be master of Stoneleigh since it 
comes to you in any case unless you refuse to 
marry Dalce, which 1] gather is not likely !”’ 

Bertram smiled. 

Py — aman voluntarily relinquish Para- 
se ” 

** T understood Mr. Clinton before you came 
you had no intention of marrying! Dulce ?”’ 

‘*T had not seen her then |,” eat? 

‘**T see no reason why you should not suc- 
ceed. I don’t want to flatter ‘you; bat you 
must know you are likely to take a young 
girl's rom 

‘* T should not be afraid if I had a fair field; 
but, sir, evil influenceis at work, and I con- 
fess I have but faint hope of winning my 
darling !”’ 

“I cannot understand you. What ‘in. 
fluence ?’’ ; 

‘s- Miss Dalton’s!"’ 

The Vicar thought of Nima's very peculiar 
speeches that evening, and feli unable to de- 
fend her. 

‘“* Miss Daiton is very fond of Dulce ?"’ 

‘Is she ?” 

‘* Undoubtedly |!" 

Bertram actaslly permitted himself to 
sneer. 

‘* She is fonder of herself !’’ 

‘I hate hints,” said the poor Vicar, almost 
irritably. ‘“‘ Why can’t you speak out, and gay 
what you mean?” 





Wherever she lives he can appear.and demand 
to see her. There is something awkward in 
having one’s own father turned from the door. 


. Then, too, Mrs. Leslie is a most weak-minded 


pretty certain a man who has negleoted his | 
dau.iter from her birth oan’t force her:to - 


live with him when she is nineteen turned!” 

‘Bui I should live in dread of his coming,” 
moaned poor Dalce. ‘‘And oh! Mr. Ben- 
gough, you can’t understand the misery and 
skame of it. I never thought I was proud 
before, but I can’t bear to think I am that 
raay'a child.” 


‘A woman," said the Vicar, very gently, — 


“takes rank from her husband, not her 
father, When you are married, dear, your 
hatband will be able to defend you from every 
unkind word.” 

‘Bat Iam not going to be married.” 

Mr. Bengough looked at her with a bewil- 
dered iace, 

‘| have never preased the point before, but, 
Duice, what fault can you find with Noel 
Bertram? Handsome, generous, and accom. 
plished, a geatleman in thought and feeling, 
the husband selected for you by him yon so 
much loved |” 

Dalce shivered. 

i cannot marry Mr. Bertram.” 

‘Bat why?” 

I don't know. Iam afraid of him.” 

Think of his generosity,” said the Vicar. 
‘He hes nothing to gain by wedding you; 
yei not even the sight of the prodigal who 
claims to be our father can change his wishes.”’ 

Nina interposed, 

“Mr. Bengough,” she said, gravely, “' don't 
you believe in instinct? Don't you think 
women may safely truss to it?” 

‘1 dou't understand you, my dear,” 

‘From the night of his coming here first 
and I have distrusted Mr. Bertram, 
We admit—at least I do—every word you have 
said in his praise, and yet I feel I would 
rather see Dalce working hard for her own 
bread than kuow her at his mercy.” 

“This is 


Daice 


nonsense !"’ said the Vicar 
irritably. ‘My dear Nine, you were never so 
prejudiced before.” 
“* Never.’ 


' That cheque is in my possession. 


woman. I believe he could win her over to bis 
tide most easily!" 

“ Then what-do you advise?” 

Bertram hesitated. 

‘© Tt seems selfish to trade on poor Dalce’s 
troubles to accomplish my own wishes; but 
who could protect her from Netherton so effi- 
ciently as a husband? While the moment she 
became a married he would no longer have 
any claim even to parental control.” 
os I suppose his consent would be need- 
fal?" 

‘* Perhaps ; buat it could be obtained !’’ 

“ How?” 

** Some years ago he forged a cheque. 
amount was trifling, but the offence the same. 
It was an 
intimate friend of mine whose signature he 
forged. My friend is dead now; but I had 
the whole management of his affairs, and I 
think the fact of thia cheque being in my 
desk would bring Mr. Netherton to reason.” 

‘* When did he dois?” 

‘* At the time when I met Mr. Stone in 
Paris. He was Cespsrately poor. His idea 


: ‘was once to get his daughter into his power, 


and then to demand an enormous sum from 
the millionaire for restoring her to him. Mr. 
Stone alarmed himself needlessly on one poirt. 
Netherton nevor had the slightest desire to 
keep the girl. All he wanted was to trade on 
her adopted father's fears and well-known 
affeotion for her. He required ready-money 
desperately to carry on the game, and he forged 
this cheque for twenty pounds. Later”on, 
fearing prosecution, he inserted in the papers 
en announcement of his own death. My 
friend knew him only as Mr. Netherton, and 
so while people believed him dead be was per- 
feotly safe. 
him to make any stir in the matter of his 
daughter without a certain amount of pub- 
licity which would bave betrayed him to poor 
Brown.” 

‘* And knowing the fellow's character as"you 
seem to do you are yet willing to marry «his 
daughter? ”’ 

“T am more than willing. I am eager. 


The | 


‘* Because I happen to be rather a modest 


‘man; but if you won't take anything but 
| downright speaking, I must say my idea, and 


‘risk your thinking me conceited. If Dulce 
| refuses to marry me I shull be a millionaire, 
| and freeto chooze a wife. Miss Dalton would 
| like to nave a rich husband, to be ‘mistress of 
such a place as Stoneleigh, so she-uses all her 
‘inflaence with her friend to make her refuse 
me, and never loses a chance of telling me 
\* dear Dalce has no heart to give since it was 
given once for all to her brother Fred.’ Ob, I 
‘gee through Miss Dalton thoroughly, Mr. 
: Bengough. Ishouldn’t wonder if she had been 
, trying to set yow against me!”’ : 
| It was so exac'ly what she had ‘been trying 
, to do that the poor Vicar beodme quite non- 
| plussed. It was hard to believe sach meanness 
of his favourite Nina, but Mr: Bertram spoke 
' with an air of trath, and had certainly made 
good his story. 

‘T assure you, Mr. Bertram I have the 
highes' opinion of you, and I should be de- 
ligated to give you Duloe, bus you know Clin- 
ton has equal powers with niyself.” 

“ He will agree,” said Noel, frankly. “I 
don't think he likes me much better than I do 
him, but he is sha: p enough to see the advan- 
tage to Dulce in marrying @ man ‘who has 
such a hold upon her worthiess old father.” 

Mr. Bengough went home ‘in a perturbed 
state of mind. Since his own daughter died 
he had taken a fatherly interést: in most girls 
for her sake, but Dulce and Nina were far 
away dearer to him than any others. He was 
shocked beyond measure that Nina should 
have played such a double part, and what to 
do about Dulce he could not think. : 

She had -told-him she was ‘afraid of Mr. 
Bertram. How far’was that’ her‘own idea or 
Nina‘s; and ought he not, ‘as her guardian, 
to try and force her to put away'such’an idle 
faccy, and take the true, honest heart offered 


It would have been impossiblefor her ? 


‘‘ What more can she want?” asked the 
old man of himself, as ‘he turned in at 
the Vicarage gate. “ I’m sure Frederic Dalton 
was not to be compsred with Mr: Bertram, 
and yet she accepts’ him withéat any demur. 
I declare girls aré incorrigible!” and with 
‘ that he went to bed. 
} Dalce awoke the aext day with a heavy 
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pain at her heart. She put one hand to her 
head and tried to think. Bit by bit all the 
events of the evening before came back to her, 
and, with a bitter sob, she buried her face in 
illows. 

= Don't, dear!” said Nina, fondly, ‘‘ Dalce, 
look up and talk tome, I have been waiting 
here nearly an hour, bat I could not find it in 
my heart to wake you!” 

Dulce tried to smile, but it was a miserable 
failure ; the smile was sadder than tears. Nina, 
who was dressed for the day, and seemed quite 
calm and collected, stooped down and kissed 
her. 

“I have ordered breakfast for us here, and 
I shall ring mow for them to bring it. ‘It 
seems Mrs. Leslie's head is eotbad for ther 
to get up, and I don’t thinkesither you or I 
showld care to face Mr. Bertram without 
her!" 

“No, indeed! Ob, Nina, isiitetene? Is he 
gone?” 

No needvtomek whom she meant. 

“ Yes, dear; he will not tramible you for:a 
mesth. A month is euch a/omg ttiase, Dukes, 
weammust beable to think ofmemething. !”’ 


Duteessmited. : 
** ¥on-useid-to comfort 

lon bad 
as ¥ 


month would have beeniup onthe first 


March, but as hesmadeithattrip to Londen'I 
suppoze we mustyput ontho: and 
third. Only a fortnightamore; Daloe, andithen 
you can.refase. him! ’’ 

Dulce shuddered. 


‘‘ T know he-will ba angey, ‘Nina, I don't 
think-he loves: me, but I amanreshe wants 'to 
marry me. -I-can’t make itont.” 

‘Do you know the time?’’ demanded Nina, 
as breakfast having arrived she served Dulce 
with affectionate care. ‘‘ You lazy ehild,itis 
ten o'clock !"’ 

“Ten o'clock! No wonder you are dressed!’’ 

*‘ I’ve been dreszed two hours, and, Dulce, 


I’ve suffered the severest scolding I ever had | 


in my life. At nine the Vicar sent word he 
wanted to speak to me; of course I went 
down, My dear Duice, you weuld have thought 
I had broken all the ten commandments!” 
“But why?” 
“ He stormed at me. Fancy the Vicar, who 
is generally as mild as a lamb, told me I was 


a stirrer up of strife and a parter of near | 





| tonished at his favourite’s pale cheeks and | 
, fever-bright eyes. He told her quietly to stay , 


idea! -Morally, I'm convinced he is an 
arrant deceiver; but I can’t put my finger on 
a single instanee@fchis deceit. Mr. Clinton 
does not like himas much as he did at first. 
We might ask him!” 

Dalce shook her head. 

“He would not tell us. Nina, you must 
have some suspicion. You say he is bad. 
What hasheWdone ?” 

Nina looked thoughtfal. 

‘‘ Inbelieve there is something disreputable 
in hisepast life. I havemo idea what. But 
don’t-youmotice -howlittlethe says about it ? 
Absolutely, all «we ‘know of ‘the last seven 

is that he went«to Pekin, and -didn't 
»get on, and later on*besame a third-ratemetor. 
Now, Dulce, thereare a good three years of his 
‘lifemnaccounted for, between the time of his 
eteturn from Pekin and his going on the stage.” 

““T see!” 

‘“And there's another thing. Mr. Adair 
swon't meet him. Dalce, he must know 
esomething very bad about him, for he does 
noteseem a man to cherish malice!” 

“*Ethink they both loved the same girl!” 
aid Dalce ; ‘‘ but, if so, she cannot have been 
favourable to either !"’ 

‘*T should like to go point-blank to “Mr. 


T hada letter from him this morning. I should 
have told Dalce about it, but I see she’sin no 
state to be excited,” 

‘‘ Ts isabont Mr. Bertram ?’’ 

“ Listen 1 Jack “writes‘he has been con- 
sulted by one of hisparishioners (a dressmaker, 
in Blackman’s-row, the poorest part of W hite- 
chapel), about a friend of hers,a young woman 
dying of low fever brought on by starvation. 
She is twenty-two, and a widow; the only 
relation she has in the world is her brother, 
and he refuses to come and see ther. The 
dressmaker, who seamsto be a very staunch 
‘friend, hunted the brother up, went to the 
theatre where he-was last heard of,,was sent 
by the manager to Mr. Clinton for his address 
in the country, anid while there heard one of 
the clerks address a gentleman as Mr. Ber- 
tram, wherenpon she tackled him‘on the spot, 
and ‘tried to get him to visit ‘his dying 
sister.’ 

‘“Qo-you mean ifwas Mr. Bertram ?’’ 
¥2*©T mean the brother’s name was'Noel Ber- 
tram, and the man she saw at Mr, Olinton’s 
‘office was'the one we know, but he:positively 
xefused to go'tosee the dying girl. He pro- 
‘tested he had no relations in the world. Miss 
Deeket. (that’s. ‘a mame) threat- 
enetl tho ficllow'him ‘bere and .dencunce ‘him 
{publicly tbat, spor soul, her ‘fands«vould ot 
afford the j y ; 80, instead, she went to 
Gack, whom she deemed ali powerfal, and 
begged hii to write to Mr. Bertram."’ 

Nina/loaked thonghtfal. 

“T abwaysifelt certain there wasxome secret 


Docket, remember, bad 
‘the ‘real Noé]! Bertram. It may be 





ao ask him |” Z é 
“Te would seem impertizen ! ” 

“No, it wonidn’t,” weturnei Nina. “T 
would «go. I dAmow I could manage it. I 
eshould justsay, ‘every one ises this.man 
upto. i con conn bem 
_ me, and ll detest the:very sight yn 

ill -you S i j 
whether he is likely:to 7p 

‘ T suppose’ Pedic FI 
when it-strnek eéleven ; ‘I swonid much 


rather stay here. Isn't it strange, Nina, I 
feel as tired as though I had walked miles and 


“ Tt is the excitement. hall I send for Dr. 
Drake ? ”’ 

Dalce refused; but, oddly enough, the 
physician called that morning as the two 
friends sat in Dulce’s boudoir. He was as- 


| where she was all that day; and then, ag he 


| 
| 


friends. When I got him to speak plainly, it | 
transpired he accused me of setting you 


against Mr. Bertram !” 


“Nina,” said Dulce, gently, “you wont , 
mind-what anyone eays. You'll stay with me, 


won't you?” - 


“Hear me out, child! Yon’ve no idea of 


the heinousness of the sin laid to my charge! 
He actually accused me of setting you against 
Mr. Bertram because I wanted to be 

of Stoneleigh myself!" 

‘* How could he dare?” 

Nina half sighed, 

* The hardest part was the dear old man go 
firmly believed it; and he was 
shocked. He said he could never have dreamed 
me to he 20 base!” 

** Then why did he dream it?” 

‘“You don't suppose it came into his head 
naturally? No, my dear, that was a seed of 
Noel’ Bertram’s sowing. He actually told me 
to go home!” 

Dulce placed her hand into Nina’e. 

‘“‘Btay with me!” 


“T mean to,” returned Miss Dalton, firnily. 


‘**T want to see the end of the drama!” 

“Nina, don’t talk like that!” 

‘My dear Dulce, it is a drama, and unless 
I ammuch mistaken Noel Bertram is the 
villain of the piece. You, of course, are the 
distressed heroine, and-really I think I ought 
to come in for a.share of compassion after 
what I have suffered this morning! "” 

Dulce was silent for jast 2 moment. 

‘** Nina, you often hint that Mr. Bertram 
ys gs something bad. What do you think 
it is 
“‘ My dear child, I have not the slightest 


mistress | 


was leaving, he asked Nina if she would like 
to come and look at his new horse—a perfect 
beauty, driven to-day for the first time since 
its purchase. 

But when they were clear of the bondoir 
his manver changed. 

‘‘ Come into some room where we shall not 
be disturbed,” he said, gravely, ‘‘ I want to 
talk to you !” 

‘On! Dr. Drake,” pleaded Nina, ‘ don’t 
you begin to scold me. The Vicar has been 
going on at me this morning as though I were 
the woret sinner in his parish ! ”’ 


“I'm not going to scold you! How have 


; you vexed his reverence? I thought you were 


gtieved—so | 





such a favourite of hie? ” 

‘*T used to be!” 

‘*« What has come between you ?”’ 

‘‘ Mr. Bertram has been persuading him I 
have an evil influence over Dulce. Do you 
know, Dr. Drake, what they dare to hint ?” and 
Nina's cheeks grew crimson, ‘‘that I warn 
Dalce not to marry him because T have a fancy 
to be Mrs. Bertram myself !”’ 

“Tot, tut!” said Dr. Drake, kindly, 
‘‘ Never mind, the Vicar’s as easily taken in 
as any old woman, and that young man’s a 
deep one, or I’m mistaken !’ 

‘** Then you don’t like him either ? ”’ 

“Well, I thought him a gentlemanly young 
fellow at first, but I confess I’ve been shaken 
lately; and now,Miss Nina,comes what I have 
to talk to you about. Have you ever heard me 
speak of my cousin Jack? ” 

‘© Who gave up a West-end living on pur- 

se to work among the ‘poor at tbe east of 

ondon ?” said Nina, enthusiastically. ‘Of 
course I have. Mr. Delamere must be a man 
in a thousand !” 

“ He’s a man very difficult to deceive,” said 
the doctor quietly, ‘‘the last person in the 





world to be taken inby a got-up story. Well, 


La case-of mistaken identity.” 
| «In thatcoace,”-said ‘Nina, slowly, ‘‘I be- 
‘lieve he would have gone with ‘her, ‘eatisfied 
ithat one glimpse cf him would settle the 
| question.” 
i Still, it’s not pleasant for a young fellow 
| with his prospects to acknowledge, as a sister, 
;}& woman in Whitechapel--dying of starva- 
‘tion !”’ 
« What do you think?” demanded Nina, 
“T think if he let his own flesh aud blood 
' go through hardships and privations while he 
{had comparative ease he is a moxcter; and 
|I think, even if he knew the poor creature 
dying in Whitechapel was no sister of his, he 
' might have spared an hour to go there and 
' get her mind at rest !”” 
1 ‘What does Mr. Delamere say?” 
| Jack believes the women. Says the dying 
| girl is far too pure and true to make up such 
le charge. He actually culls on me to send 
! Mr. Bertram to London nolens volens.” 
} “IT mafraid you can't do that.” 
i No; but I can't let the case go unproven 
‘for Dalce’saake. Now, Mies Nina, this gentle- 
! man is an actor, and all actors are fond of 
i publicity, Have you never seen a photograph 
| of him?” 
; ‘Never; and I believe he has never had 
lone taken. He told us once he did not believe 
in photography. But how would that have 
helped us?” 
; T ghould have made you steal it, even at 
| the risk of confirming the Vicar in his foolish 
| mistake, and enclosed it to my cousin by 
return of post.” 

Nina thonght a moment. 

“T believe I can manage it after all!” 

“But I thought you said he had never 
been photographed?” said the amazed doctor. 

‘So I did; bat he possesses a remarkable 
talent for dra wing—indeed, it almost amounts 
to genius. The other day he was making a 
sketch of Dulce aud me sitting under: the mul- 
berry tree. I said it was a pity be had not 
included himself; and, would you believe it, he 
actually put in his owa head bending over 
Dalce's shoulder ?”’ 

‘Tt must have been cold work!” 

‘‘ Well, the san was out and we had our 
fanz. Dulce was delighted with the sketch 
uuiil he added himself, and then she gave it 
over to me.”’ ; 
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{‘'ou, nNrnA!l”’ DULCE cRIED, “18 IT TRUE? 


a you kept it? , What would the Vicar 
ba 

‘I kept it because it is the sweetest possible 
picture of Dulce, and also I never dreamed 
before that it was possible for a man to draw 
himself. He explained to me that when he 
first went on to the stage he was obliged to 
study all hie parts in front of a looking-glass, 
and that so he became very familiar with his 
own features.” 

‘* Let me see it!” 

Nina was only away five minutes, when she 
returned with the sketch. There was no doubt 
of Bertram’s talent; the three faces were life- 
like and could be recognised by anyone who 
had once seen them 

“* And you will trust that to me?” 

‘* I know what I should like better.” 

“Well?” 

«Let me go to London myself and ask Mr. 

‘elamere to take me to see Mrs. Brown.” 

“Why?” 

“Tf this is the picture of her brother she 
could tell me a little of his past life.” 

**Do you suppose she would speak against 
him?” 

“Mr. Delamere writes she is true and inno- 
cent. IfI told her of Dulce, don’t you think 
she would answer my questions for her sake?” 

“« Perhaps.” 

‘** Then you will let me go ?"’ 

“‘My dear young lady, what would Lady 
Dalton say tome? Do you know you could 
not possibly be back to-night ?” 

‘‘ Mr. Delamere would find me a respectable 
hotel. I am not a child, Dr. Drake. I am 
quite old enough to take care of myself! ” 

** And what about Dulce? ” 

‘Dulce will spare me if I tell her my 
going may be the means of freeing her from 
so Bertram. She dreads him as much as I 

‘o.”” 

Dr. Drake looked thoughtful. 

“There is a train to London at two. I 
could telegraph to Jack to meet it. But, Miss 








Nina, you must decide at once. What is it to 
be ? ” 


“T will go.” 
**Then I shall be back in half.an-hour to 


take you to the station. Now I'll leave you, 


for you will need every moment of that 
time.” 

Nina Dalton was one of those women who 
never seem in @ hurry. 

Without the least appearance of hurry she 
put a few—a very few—necessities into a 
small morocco bag, arrayed herself in seal- 
skin coat and hat; then, sending her maid 
with the bag and travelling rug to the hall, 
she put a little extra money into her purse, 
and was at Dalce’s side ten minutes after Dr. 
Drake had driven away. 

**Can’t I go too?” inquired Dalce, when 
she heard of her friend’s journey. ‘Do let 
me!” 

‘Dear, Mrs. Leslie would never hear of it. 
Dulce, think that this journey of mine may 
free you from Noel Bertram for ever, then I 
think you won’t mind my going. I hope to 
bring back proofs of his cruelty sufficient to 
convince even the Vicar that though he may 
be Noel Bertram ten times over he is the last 
man in the world to be trusted with you.” 

** And you'll come back soon? ” 

‘To-morrow evening at latest. Dulce, be- 
lieve me, I would not leave you if I could help 
it.” 

“IT know. Nina, you will bea regular magi- 
cian if you succeed |" 

Nina smiled. 

‘‘T hear the doctor's gig. Kiss me and say 
good-bye. Remember, Dulce, not a word of 
my real errand to Mra. Leslie or her guest.’’ 

It was passing strange: Nina was going on 
rather a long journey alone, and on a bitter 
winter’s day, to a part of London described 
as the poorest of the poor. Surely if danger 
menaced either of the girls it was her, and 
not Dulce, who was remaining in her own 
home with Mrs. Leslie, who idolised her, and 


























Is HE GONE?’’, 


oo of faithful servants to guard her from 
all ill. 

But yet, as Nina stepped into the doctor's 
gig, the strangest uneasiness assailed her. 
She seemed to long for the time when she 
should be back at Dalce’s side. She was but 
a girl herself, and yet she thought single- 
handed she could shield her friend from 
sorrow. 

“TI do believe you are crying!" said the 
doctor. 

‘*I can’t help it,” confessed Nina, ‘ Dulce 
is so innocent—so childlike—I can’t bear to 
think of her being left alone.” 

‘*She’s not alone,’’ retorted Dr. Drake. 
“ And you'll be back in less than thirty-six 
hours. What on earth do you suppose is 
going to happen to her? ” 

**T don't know.” 

‘I should think not, indeed! Come, Miss 
Nina, do be sensible, and cheer up !” 

‘“T'll try,” said Nina, bravely. 

The doctor's last messages for his cousin 
were delivered, and the train steamed slowly 
out of the platform, when Noel Bertram 
emerged from the waiting-room, and shook 
hands affably with the village surgeon. 

The kind old man felt like a traitor as he 
took the offered hand, and responded to the 
friendly words. 

Who was he that he should have judged 
and condemned this frank, outspoken young 
man. 

He would have felt no pangs of self-reproack 
could he have ceen the message just written 
ont in cipher in the telegraph office, and 
which was even now flashing along the wires. 


“Noel Bertram, Highshire——to Denzii 
Netherton, King’s Arms, Southwark. - 
‘* Meet the two o'clock train from here ; it 
reaches London Bridge at five. The scent is 
there; don’t lose it. Spare no efforts—fair or 
foul.” 
(To be continued.) 
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COUSIN TOM. 


—i0:— 
CHAPTER I. 


Tere were six of us girls, and father was 
badly off. There seems to me a whole 
catalogue in that one sentence. If any family 
in the world has a right to complain of being 
poor, surely it is one composed entirely of 
daughters! Boys can go out in the world 
and dream of anne won by their own 
exertions ; besides, I don’t believe boys feel 
little things half so much as we do. What 
trials have they which trouble them as being 
shabby does us? They can’t tell the agony of 
meeting the richest people in the neighbour- 
hocd, and being conscious of mended gloves, 
turned dress, and last year's bonnet ! 

Of course I know that in the glorious age 
we live in (this is Susan’s phrase, not mine, I 
never can see the present time is glorious) 
women are emancipated. They may become 
doctors or artists, authors or actresses; in 
fact, quite @ score of careers are open to 
them. Granted, but the folks who proclaim 
these good tidings literally forget two facts. 

There are a certain number of women in 
the world who don't want to be emancipated, 
who prefer home life, making and mending, 
reading and visiting—the quiet, old routine of 
duty and amusement; and also, the wonderful 
careers held out to us need nearly always one 
or two things—an expensive training, or some 
one remarkable talent. 

Now out of a small income (and that un- 
certain, very) it was manifestly impossible 
money could be spared to train us for doctors, 
professors, or the like, and though I hope we 
were not idiots, we none of us possessed any 
special gift. 

Poor mother used to. say, sadly, we must 
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[THE LETTER FROM UNCLE JOBN—A STARTLING COMMUNICATION. } 


have been meant for home life. We could all 
do just those things that fall to the lot of the 
only girl in a quiet family—and, alas! there 
were five too many of us for the post. 

When I reached nineteen the question had 
become ominous. What was to become of 
us? My father was a doctor, hardly worked 
and poorly paid. We lived in a country town, 
in a quaint, old red-brick house, and we just 
kept out of debt, though how we did it, passes 
my imagination to discover. 

We were six, as I have said before—all 
strong, healthy young people, with good, 
wholesome appetites, and tall enough to re- 
quire the average amount of stuff for our 
frocks. 

I was nineteen, Alice was twenty-five, the 
other four came between. Alice could hold 
her head proudly above the rest of us, she 
was provided for—badly and precariously 
it is true; that is, we had no idea when the 
provision would commence; but still, our 
eldest had a future to look forward to. 

She was not to be one of the surplus women 
the Rev. Iva Vernon (delicious name!) had 
discovered on first coming to Kelmington, 
that Alice was his second self, of course, he 
told her so. 

He had eighty pounds a year (it has since 
been increased to a hundred) and a widowed 
mother to assist, when he laid his fortunes at 
my sister’s feet. 

And she acvepted him. I don’t think it 
was the fear of being an old maid or the 
desire to have a future, but that she honestly 
and heartily loved him. 

They have been engaged now eight years, 
and at thirty-five Alice is just as devoted to 
her curate as when she was seventeen, but 
the prospect of theiz union is distant, very. 
Meanwhile, the only result of the engage- 
ment is to impose another tax on our house- 
keeping, for if Iva does not live with us, he is 
at least here so often that our servant lays a 
plate for him at supper as a matter of course, 





and we are all surprised if a whole day goca 
by without a visit from him. 

He is a dear fellow! We are all fond of 
him, but why, oh! why, can he not get on? 
He is thirty-four now, and I do believe no 
nearer advancement than when he came to 
Kelmington first, eight years ago. 

Alice used to make antimacassars and all 
kinds of pretty nick-nacks at first, I suppose 
with an eye to the advancement of her future 
home, but she has quite left off for the last 
three years. Does she think the prospect too 
remote for her to incur the expense of any 
more crewels, or has she already produced as 
much fancy work as the largest drawing- 
room she dares to anticipate can absorb ? | 

This is an anxious question with us girls, 
but we never moot it to Alice. We don’t 
often allude to her engagement at all, only 
we are all very good to her; and when our 
friends insist on telling her of this clergyman 
or the other having got some snug vicarage 
or rectory, we long to give the speaker a piece 
of our minds, and meanwhile change the sub- 
ject abruptly, and hope our eldest has not 
noticed it. 

Well, I was nineteen, and prospects looked 
black. Our neighbours had ceased to invite 
us all to their festive gatherings ; they would 
bid Alice and the twins to the more formal 
affairs, and Susy, Phillis, and I to the 
others. One or two old ladies whom father 
attended regularly took it on themselves to 
call on mother, and ask what she “ meant to 
do with all those girls ?” s 

I’m sure I don’t know how they were going 
to propose a solution of the difficulty, and the 
only result was that my mother had a head- 
ache and went to bed, and Susan, who was 
the strong-minded one of the family, insisted 
on appealing to father. : 

He was the kindest father who ever lived ; 
and yet we were the least bit shy of talking 
about things to him (“ things” in our house 
meant our poverty), it seemed to us so much 
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like reproaching him for not getting 
better. 
However, Susan declared it was a duty, and 


when Alice had crept into the garden to look | 


for her curate, an@@hetwins had gone up to | 
sit with mother, after @ penetrating ce at 
Phillis and me, to she wished we 
too, could ‘Miss'Susan set to work. 

‘* Father, relations ? ”’ 


no unworthy motives in remaining. 
hated the idea of Susan's inquiries, and we 


meant, if she:pushed them too far, to “ sit on | 


her’ summarily. 

Father balf.erarted at the question. 

He is not-much over fifty really, but hard. 
work and.a-kind of habitual stoop make him | 
look quite coldsemetimes. He looked at Suesan | 
with a kind of amused scrutiny. 

“My dear, are you 
legacy ? Put ties aotiien oat of samt noel? 


There-is no-one T know of likely sodeavemsa | 


busied aid 


ness for all tht 
saw she was really 
said, kindly, ‘Your 
only children, .and mpereusialiite 

fore we married; so I’m «afraid, x 


cleverest antiquarian couldn't find you any "postage 
y 


very near rélations.”’ 
Sasan looked dewneast. 


‘I thought there must have beensomeone,” 


she said, gravely. 

“ Why?” 

‘* Because you never speak of them! 
psople are dead one hears of their graves!” 

Father laughed ; he really could not help it, 
solemn as was the subject. 

‘‘My father died battle, Susan; and 
my mother was buried in London. I could 
tell you the exact spot if it would do any 
good. I believe the place has been turned 
into a recreation ground for the London poor 
lately. As to your mother’s parents they 
died of an epidemic just after our engagement, 
and were buried side by side in their own 
charchyard. Idon't fancy either your mother 
or I am fond of talking of the past. 
it is a pity, if our silence has made you 
create any extravagant romances, for they 
must all be disappointed.” 

Phillis and I thonght Sasy would surely 
retreat crestfallen at these words, but to our 
surprise she kept her ground, and said | 
demurely,— 

‘‘I have only one more question to ask, 
papa. Whois Tom?.” 


It was our turn to be surprised now, Philly's 
For the first time in our memory 


and mine. 
our father spoke angrily to one of his girls. 
“What, have you been gossiping about, 


Susan? Howcame you ever to think of that 


name?” 
“I didn’t gossip, papa. 


‘ And sure it’s Master Tom's birthday, ma'am. 
Is there nothing said of bis coming home?’"” 
** So it was,’ 


forgotten Kelmington and his six girls. 


‘*Of course Tom was born on the twenty- 
They used to say at school he 
had chosen the longest day because he could 
Poor Tom! 


first of June. 


cram most mischief into it. 
Poor Tom!” 


‘* Bat who was he?” persisted Susan, and 
I must confess by this time Philly and I were 


anxious too- 


‘‘He was my first cousin,” replied father, 


but by the way he spoke I know it cost him 
an effort. 
brothers, 





on | 
| father to me.’ 


please ; 
| this subject to your mother. 
| teased with questions!” 
I may as-wellwemark that Phillis and I a 
Ce 


ing ot sigh | years 


in nis. eaw ‘Him after onr wedding, He came to}. 


vatchéaaant waited for the letter.” 
When | 


i cherish the hope he may yet write tous. I 


| I never heard anything except from a man 
| who had known him slightly, and deolared 
| that he had died within a year of reaching 
| Melbourne. 
: I cannot entirely, for I think my uncle would 


Perhaps | 


The last time old 
nurse was here—you know she generally comes 
down in sammer—I heard her say to mother, 


and the doctor’s voice had a 
dreamy, far-off sound, as though he had quite 


‘« We were brought up together like 
My parents died when I was al- 


most & baby, and Uncle John was a second 


“And did Tom die?” persisted Susan. 
‘‘ And what became of his father? Why do 
they never write to us?” 

“ Softly, softly ! Quegnestion at a time, 

; and rementber, girls, not a word of 
I.won't have her 


‘Then mamma‘knew them too?” 
‘“* She knew Zom! His father lost his whole 
| fortune just at the time 1 was starting in 
and went out to Australia to the 
Aields, which «were then first jheard .of. 
‘om’ was tobe @ector too. He shad taken 
_nladegres, end itwas a dream that.we were 
‘He was a clever fellow, and, 
if he bad been with .me I shenldn’ 












atmaglianiat Poe wre pat 
‘Bat re become your hi 
? d-why 


“<I dear so, Suean! We discovered ‘the 
was impracticable, and;Tom swe 
Sojemis fatherin the New World. In 
}Wibat. Dewas a fancy of 


his:hewhould like to 


bility be enough for two. 
they can’t marry on ® hundred a-year, and I 
houesily see no chance of his ever having 
more ! 
please fashionable folks;and we can’t expect 
them to understand that his life is the most 
perfect sermon ever composed. 


apartment. 
classification ; the twins formed anether, 
Alice and Susan were odd ones. Alice. indeed 
was everyone's darling; but.since herengage- 
ment she seemed to stand on a «step above 
pueee belong ~ as it pry to mother, 
while Susan, ‘though we reapected 

Saige chad just sufficient of the #hrew 


memained a all these | Ang 
Tout tl yon ho good sul noble he }said, « 
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Poor young things, 
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years hence. 


** And did it not come?” 

Dr. Talbot shook hls head. 

‘Never a line. I can’t think he would 
forget us, dear fellow, and yet I am loth to 
| think he is dead. Even now at times I 


have made inquiries at different times, but 


Your mother believes this story. 


surely have sent us word. Poor old man, he 
| was very good to me once. [I shall never ; 
forget uncle John, hia energy was eomething 
| wonderful. He was almost fifty when he lost 
| every penny he possessed, and instead of 
| repining or lamenting he just sold his few 
valuables, and tock a passage to Australia, 

believing he should win back more than he 

; had lost.” 
| “J wish they would both come back,” 
| cried Phillis. ‘“ You know, papa, it would be 

nice to have someone belonging to us now, 
| wouldn’t it?” 

i He smiled. 

| ‘I'm afraid, child, we shall never see Tom 
azain, and it seems absurd to hope that Uncle 
John may be alive. Why, he must be hard 
on eighty,” 

* Poor old man;” said Susan, slowly. “I 
wonder if he made a fortune out there!” 

“T think not. Tom has such # generous 
natare, I don’t believe he could have kept the 
good news to himself. Now children, it is 
getting late, call Alice in from the garden, 
Vernon won't be here to-night.” 

“Papa,” said Susan, with a smile, “isn’t it 
a good thing the Rector has no more curates. 
Fancy if we were called on to entertain Maude 
and Violet’s young men for an indefinite 
number of years!” 

Father sighed. 

‘Hush ! Not a word against Vernon; he is 
one of the most unselfish, devoted men I ever 
met; but why didn't he study arithmetic 
before he proposed to my daughter?” 
poe Arithmetic! What could that do?”’ 








| °* It might have tanght him that what was 








to set about it. 
mence by haranguing the inhabitants of Kel- 
mington on a market day. I am sure if she 
got up on an iriverted tub, and lectured them 
on shor&é measures and short weights (she’s 
strong on that subject), she would probably 
achieve celebrity, and would certainly in- 
directly decrease the family bills.” 


was very exact, 


someones to write*to Australia-anfl try 

0 find ¢hose:men | ”’ 

“My 2” 

, She'll think if they're rich theyrmight 
to ‘help us | a 


i Miyano ero Coverite Putt! ‘Tastber-non't 


a Sane. If Sasan is 80 discontented ‘here, 
'Lidon't eee where's the's.to go,’ dbjected 


“a She might be a governess.” 


‘Oh, no! She wouldn't like it. She'd 


much rather be a female lecturer !”’ 


** Well, let her!” 
‘* She wonld directly if only she knew how 
I suggested she should com- 


“She is quite capable of it!" I said, de- 


| jectedly. 


“No, she isn’t!” contradicted Phil, who 
“She told me she objects to 
the tub, though she should like nothing better 
than to address meetings, I asked her what 
about, and suggested woman’s rights; brt she 
said women’ 8,wrongs would be far more to the 
rpose.”’ 
‘* She ia sure to do something awful sooner 
or later,” was my charitable remark. 
‘Unless she gets someone to teach her 
better!” 

*“* Do you mean a lover?” ‘ 

‘Oh, dear no!” And Phillislaughed. “I 
don't believe Susan will ever fall in love, It 
isn’t in her; but I often think if she could 
meet with some really clever person who 
would ‘take her up,’ and help her to study 
the things that interest her thoroughly, we 
might all be’ proud of ber yet !” 

I shook my head dejectedly. 

‘“*T don’t believe we area lucky family, Phil. 
I don't'ses a chance of our ‘getting on.’ We 
have lived in Kelmington all our lives, and 
it seems to me here we are likely to remain!" 

‘ Well, it’s not a bad place if only we had a 
little more money,” objected Phil. ‘You 
look too much on the dark side, Iris, If only 
Alice could get married, and lived in some 
pretty parsonage, one of us conld stay with 
her, and there might be a squire or——” 

‘Nonsense,"’ I rejoined, tartly. “ Squires 
are out of date, except in story-books, and, at 
any rate, they wouldn't choose to marry one 
of six penniless girls!” 

Phil yawned slee 
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ingand planning. The only change within our 
power is to go as governesses and companions. 
I don’t mind confessing I'd rather stay at 
home. It may be selfish, bat I can’t bear the 
thought of being a dependent in anyone’s 
ouse.”’ 

‘ At nineteen the most exciting conversations 
(and I don't know, after all, that ours was very 
exciting) does not banish sleep. I know my 
eyes closed almost as soon as my head touched 
the pillow, and I enjoyed unbroken slambers 
till it was time to get up. I dressed quickly, 
for I was gardener-in-chief to the family, and 
I wanted to cut some lettuces for breakfast, 
go that I was downstairs a good half-hour be- 
fore the rest of us, and, my lettuces cut, I 
strolled down to the gate to meet the post- 
man. Not that our correspondence as a family 
was extensive. Indeed, we girls hardly had a 
letter from one year’s end to another, but a 
rich patient of father’s, just now in Londen, 
with great benevolence, sent him the Times. 


We all felt it good of Mr. Brown, I don’t , 
suppore it cost him much trouble just to direct 


the paper, and send it to the post, but it was 
a great boon to father, and we girls liked the 
excitement of the postman’s call, even though 
it was generally only to leave the venerable 
newspaper. 

I saw the man coming, snd ran to meet him. 
Andrew knew us all—as did most of the village 
—and took a friendly interest in our concerns. 
He emiled broadly as he gave me not only the 


a > paper, but-a large white envelope of that flabby 


uncertain texture on which people are won't 
to communicate with their relatives abroad, 
and flanked by two strange-looking stamps, 


about which I knew nothing, save that they | 


certainly were not English. 

‘‘ A letter from the doctor from foreign parts, 
Miss Iris!” proclaimed Andrew, prondly. 
“ Bure I hope it brings good news.” 

I lcoked at the envelope again and again ; 
the hundwriting was antiquated, and decidedly 
shaky. The address was quaint —‘' James 
Drammond, M.D., Kelmington, England.” 


possibly be that Susan’s desire was gratified, 
and our long lost Uncle John, or his son, had 
at last chosen to communicate with us ! 

I went straight into the surgery, for I knew 
father would be there alone, and I felt I would 
rather he should read his letter in peace, free 
from Suean’s curiosity. I was his favourite 
child. I have no idea why. I was neither 
the prettiest nor the oleverest. My seniors 
snubbed me pretty openly, but the fact re- 
mained—I was my father's darling. 

“ Dad,’’ I said, simply, “ here’s a letter for 
you, and it has come from Australia.” 

I shall never forget how his face changed. 
I turned my head away so as not to watch 
him. I could not bear to seem to be prying 
into his secrets. 

He read the letter throngh, then folded it 
op, and put it in his pocket, then he tarued to 
me. ‘ 


‘Tris, don’t mention this. I shall have to 
talk to your mother before I can read my 
= letter to you.” 

* Your uncle!” I almost d. “Doyou 
mean he is alive, dad?” Om . 

“ Not only alive, dear, but hale and hearty. 
I should say, from this letter, he must have 
written before, though we never received a line 
from him.” 

Tt wae as much as I could do to sit quiet! 
through breakfast. I know I tock sugar wi 
my lettuce, and was putting salt into my tea, 
when Susan interfered, and asked if I had 
grown daft. 

I felt as if the meal would never coms to an 
end, and yet I by no means looked forward to 
my sister's questions about the cause of my 
abstraction. At last father had finished his 
second cup of tea, and turned to mother,— 

‘Nell, will you come into the garden; I 
want to'talk to-you?”’ , 

They often had consultations unshared by 
their children, but to hold one at this time, 


when at any moment patients might arrive 
for father, and when mother's hourchola 


directions were waited for in the kitchen, was 
unheard of! 

‘* What can it be?’’ cried Susan, as the two 
disappeared through the French windows into 
the garden. ‘Girls, what has happened ?” 

“Bills,” suggested Phil, half-sadly. ‘‘ When- 
ever anything huppens in the house, it always 
means bills!” 

Susan shook her head. 

“Tt can’t be that. The Kelmington trades. 
folk don’t waste their money on needless 
— ; and none of them have been here io- 

ay. ” 


The surgery bell rang presently, but still 
those quies figures paced up and down the 


awn. 

At last father turned to go to his waiting 
patients; and, thing unheard of, mother went 
up to her own room, and remained there alone 
a whole hour! 

You may be sure our expectation ran high, 
but we heard nothing until quite late in the 
afternoon; then mother came to where we 
sat working with a letter in her hand. 

‘‘T want to read this to you, my dears; and 
I have one thing to ask, that you make no 
comments until [ have finished.” 

You might have heard a pin drop. 

Lucy craned her long neck so that she could 
get a good view of mother's face, but its ex- 
preesion was inscrutable. 

She had been crying, we all felt sure of that, 
and yet she did not seem as thongh grief was 
the only sentiment connected with the letter 
which, she told us briefly, came from our 
father’s nncle in Australia, 





of my most valued clerks comes over with him, 
and, if you can do & kindness to honest Mark 
Ashion, I shall look on it as one done to me, 
I have told Tom to ask at Plymouth fora 
letter from you, as I feel sare you will not 
soffer my boy to visit his native land unwel- 
comed. 

** With kind love to Helen and the young 
ladies—I remain, dear Jim, your affectionate 
kinsman, 





** Joun Drummonp,” 


A dead silence fell on us all when mother 
finished reading; even Susan seemed hushed 
into quietude. There was a strange moisture 
about mother’s eyes. 

‘*My dears,” she ssid, gently, ‘“‘we must 
welcome Cousin Tom as a kinsman. The other 
question rests with you, You know neither 
your father nor I would attempt to force your 
inclinations.” 

‘The idea of calling him a boy!” cried 
Alice, indignantly. ‘Why, be must be older 
than father ?” 

‘Two years,” admitted mother. “ But fifty- 
five is not 40 very old.” 

* Surely you don’t want one of the girls to 
have a husband more than thirty years older 
than herself?” cried Alice, more sharply 
than I had ever heard her speak. “TI call it 
cruel |” 

‘* My dear, you think so because you are in 
love. Your five sisters are fancy free. It seems 
to me it might bea happier fate for one of 
them to become an ‘old man’s darling’ than 
to remain a portionless maiden. Besides, 
Cousin Tom has such a noble, generous heart, 





“My Dxean Nerpuew JAMES,— 
“You will be surprised to receive this 


' letter, considering the long years that have! 


‘passed since you heard from me. I have, 
prospered even beyond my hopes; and I believe ' 





IT am the richest man in my part of thecolony. 
“T have never forgotten you and Helen. ' 
Again and again it has been in my mind to! 


' write to yon, but old people easily put off a 
I felt more and more -bewildered. Could it | 


thing, and I believe it is only the fact of my! 
boy’s voyage to England, and the news I heard | 
of you from a John Meinden, lately from the! 
old country, that has brought me to the point 
of writing.” 

Here we all began a startled exclamation, ' 
for Mr. Meinden had been an intimate friend 
for years ; but mother gave us a glance to 
remind as of her request, and went on,— 

** According to Meinden, fortune has not 
smiled on you. Jim and you have much to 
do to make both ends meet. He tells me that 
you and Helen are in the same old town, and) 
that six daughters have been given you, none, 
of whom are as yet disposed of in matrimony. 
hare Alice pouted, and Susy stamped her | 

oot) Sixdaughters and a smail income go} 
ill together, my dear Jim; and in thinking! 
over your circumstances, it seems to me I am 
ina position to help you. For years it has 
been the wish of my heart that my boy should 
marry. He has ample means, and at my! 





Sey Jy think anyone could be unhappy with 
im ” 

Clearly mother was on the suitor's side. We 
all felt bewildered, for a less mercenary woman 
never existed. ; 

Alice, after that one indignant outburst, 
relapsed into silence. After all, she had 
nothicg at stake, since Iva Vernon, if unable 
to make her his wife, was at least her safe- 
guard against sll other wooers. 

The twins felt safe too, for they were so in- 
separable that if Cousin Tom had transplanted 
one to the Antipodes he would have been 
forced to take the other as well. No, our 
three eldest were tolerably ‘‘out of it.” 
Mother looked at Phil, but Phil shook her 


' head. 


**T hate old gentlemen, dear. They always 
take snuff!” 

Susan interposed. 

“1 seems to me,” she said, in her slow, 
deliberate manner, “ that it’s not the slightest 
use for us to decide on the victim. Depend 
upon it Cousin Tom will wish to do that him: 
self. He isa very rich, and knows the value of 
money. If, to please his father, he conde- 
gcends to choose ® wife from his cousins, he 
will certainly want to have a voice in the 
selection,” 

“Tam safe!” said Alics, gleefully. 

“Yes,” retarned Susan, practically, “ you 


death must inherit all Ihave. Why should are off the lists, J should be the most suitable 


he not marry one of your girls? 
**I have never taken kindly to colonial 


one, and I don’t know that I should particu- 
larly object. I always wanted to travel, and 
really, it would be pleasant to know how it 


to me—and I am sure to his poor mother also 
had she been spared to see this day—that he 
should choose a wife of your and Helen's 
training. 

‘“‘Tom sails for England in the steamer 
after the one that brings this letter. He has 
eome bueiness to transact for me, but I have 
directed him to lose no tim® in proceeding to 
Kelmington and making acquaintance with 
his young cousins. Anyone of the six will be 
welcome to me as his wife. I need not say 
my boy is admirably fitted to render a woman 
happy. His wife will fill a leading position in 
this colony; and as Tom will soon retire from 
active business, the young couple might return 
to England at my death. 

“Think of it well, Jim, and consult your 
wife. Of course I shall settle a handsome 


young ladies, and it would be most satisfactory 


felt to have lots of money. Still, as I said 
before, it’s no use our making plans, for Mr. 
Tom may bave a will of his own.”’ 

‘* The spare room must be got ready,”’ said 
moiher, starting a different topic; ‘‘and your 
father means to give up his dressing-room to 
Mr. Ashton. We can hardly do less than invite 
him to stay with us,” : 

“IT hope he has not a large apvotite,” said 
Susan. 

“How old is he?” demanded Alice. ‘‘A 
‘valued clerk’ sounds. aged. I hope he won't 
be quite as. venerable as Cousin Tom. We 
have never had any gentleman staying with 
us before. Really, it will be hard if both these 
two turn ont fossils!” 

Of course we talked of nothing else—we 
girls, that is. The elders, after the first an- 





fortune on Tom’s bride. I hope my boy will 





meet ‘with a kindly welcome from you. One! 


nouncement, kept rather quiet. I asked father 
one day, when we two were alone, why mother 
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would speak of Cousin Tom as though she 
pitied him. 

**Can you keep a secret, Iris?” 

“Try me.” 

“Thirty years ago my dear Tom and I 
were both in love with the same girl. I had 
nothing I did not earn. He was then a rich 
man’s only son. The girl's parents were 
ambitious for her, and would have much 

referred Tom as & son-in-law to me. I don’t 

ow how it would have gone had not the 
dear fellow generously withdrawn his own 
suit and pleaded my cause with the old 
Rector and his wife. I owe your mother to 
Tom's self-sacrifice, and no light sacrifice 
either, since Iam certain he loved her with 
every fibre of his great true heart.” 

I sighed. 

‘It sounds very noble, but I don’t like the 
idea of his marrying one of us. It sounds 
like marrying one’s uncle or one’s stepfather.” 

“Tt seemed so to me at first, but then I 
saw & kind of compensation in it for what he 
suffered long ago. If Tom asks for anyone of 
=. girls I can give her to him with a ready 
wil ta 


“‘ T hope he won’t—unless it’s Susy.”’ 

‘‘I think you are rather hard on Susan,” 
rejoined my father. ‘‘ She has queer notions, 
but I believe there is the making of a fine 
character in her for all that.” 

We were not favoured with a view of the 
letter my father sent to Plymouth, but I 
know he alladed frankly to Uncle John's 
proposal, and told Cousin Tom that though 
he would never influence a child of his against 
her wishes, he should be very glad to see one 
of them in such good keeping. Then we 
talked no more of the expected visitors except 
to ourselves, and settled down into a quiet 
expectation of news from Plymouth of the 
ship's arrival. 


CHAPTER II. 


Ir was just a fortnight after Uncle John’s 
wonderful letter that mother resolved to 
go over to Sitterton on a grand shopping 
expedition. 

“You see, girls,” she said, sagely, ‘‘ when 
once we hear of the ship's arrival I shall 
never like to be away from home for any time 
lest your cousin should arrive unexpectedly, 
so I really had better take advantage of the 
excursion train and go to-day.” 

We all agreed, and a goodly number of 
us accompanied her—Alice (who had any 
num ber of ecclesiastical commissions) Susan, 
who loved to prowl in the Sitterton Museam, 
and the twins, who had an honest delight in 
shopping. I should have liked to join them, 
but Phil was in bed with a bad headache, and 
it would have been too bad to leave her alone. 

Father and I had a téte-d-téte dinner, at 
which he told me the Ocean Queen had 
reached Plymouth, and he wondered we had 
received no telegram. 

“I suppose Mr. Drummond does not think 
it necessary to be polite to poor relations?” 
I said, rather spitefally. 

‘Tris, that is not like you?” 

‘** Well, papa, I feel cross. I don’t like the 
idea of this man’s coming to inspect us; 
that’s what it amounts to. We're all to be 
shown off for his approval, and then he’s to 
graciously condescend to make his choice,” 

“Don’t, child,” said father, sadly. ‘“ You 
make me feel how much I have wronged my 
children by not being a successful man.” 

‘You are ever so much nicer as you are, 
and it’s horrid of you to say such things. 
Come, now, I'll promise not to say another 
spiteful thing about poor Cousin Tom, and 
Tl save up my old satin slippers religiously 
to throw after him and Susan if they really 
do make a match of it.’’ 

‘*When’s your mother coming back, Iris ?” 

‘* Not till six o'clock.” 

** And I shall not be in much before seven. 
You will have a lonely afternoon, dear ?"” 

“Perhaps Phil’s head will be better when 





she wakes up, and she can come down to sit 
in the shade. You know, dad, I should choose 
Phil if I were Cousin Tom. She is just the 
prettiest of us all and the nicest too, except 
Alice—and he can’t have Alice.” 

“No, Vernon would object. It will come 
hardly on | if she has to see her younger 
sister married before her after so many years 
of waiting." 

“I wish Iva could get on,’ I said, de. 
jectedly. ‘You know, I don’t believe he 
tries to.” 

‘“ Tris 1 ” 

** Well, he is so busy at Kelmington; he has 
no time to look out for anything else. I 
lieve he thinks something will drop from the 
clouds if he only waits long enough.” 

It was an ideal afternoon. though we 
were in August it was not too hot; a soft 
wind blew pleasantly, and there was plenty 
of shade under a fine old chestnut tree in the 
middle of the garden. 

Our house was quaint and old-fashioned. 
Perhaps the strangest thing about it was that 
the ——- itself stood, as it were, in the 
centre. Infront was the pretty flower-garden, 
with a beautiful lawn and fine old trees. The 
orchard and kitchen-garden was at the back. 
The only entrance—save one exclusively to 
the surgery—was at the bottom of the front 
garden ; a wicket-gate leading to a gravel walk, 
on either side of which was a wire fence or 
ecreen, to prevent feet from trespassing on to 
the glories of flowers and grass which lay on 
either side. ; 

Our servants groaned over this arrange- 
ment. True, many people walked the whole 
length of the path up to the front door (or by 
a turn to the side to the kitchen), but a 
others simply rang the bell, and waited, whic 
entailed our domestic tramping down to the 
gate to demand their business. 

I don’t wonder many a maid-of-all-work 
gave notice solely for this reason, and that 
poor mother, in engaging a fresh servant, al- 
ways explained this defect in our situation 
with minute care, 

Phil declared herself better, but that her 
head would be quite cured if she kept in bed 
till teatime, so I had no hopes of her society ; 
and, putting on a huge sunhat, and taking a 
novel in my hand, I settled myself very com- 
fortably under the chestnut tree, promising 
Nancy (our sole retainer) that I would, as she 
expressed it, “ give an eye to that there gate’ 
while she was busy indoors. 

‘* That there gate” for some time gave me 
no trouble ; bat soon after I heard the village 
clock strike four there came a loud, prolonged 
pull at the bell. 

‘‘What a nuisance!” I ejaculated. “ Of 
course, it’s visitors! and mother’s out, and I 
do hate having to talk to people! I declare 
I would just leave them there to ring, only 
that Nancy's displeasure would be alarming.” 

ill I was in no mood to hurry myself, 
and I strolled down to the gate in the worst 
of a wishing (as we had all done a 
hun times) that the door and bell 
could be utilized for other people besides 
patients. 

I opened the gate, and started. Two gentle- 
men stood before me. Both were perfect 
strangers, yet both had an expectant, con- 
fident look, as though sure of welcome. 

Both were tall, broad-shouldered men, with 
the air and bearing of educated people; but 
here all resemblance ceased. One was middle- 
aged, with a few silver threads in his dark 
hair; while the other could not possibly 
have been much over thirty, and looked less, 

They raised their hats instinctively to me. 

“This is Dr. Drummond's?” 

“Yes; I am so father is out; he 
will not be home till seven. Perhaps you 
could leave a message?” 

The elder man smiled. 

“It would have been better, perhaps, if we 
had sent a telegram,” he said, in a low tone to 
his companion, but I overheard them, and the 
words gave me a clue. 

“You must be Cousin Tom?” and I put out 


@ small, but somewhat sunburnt hand in 
ap “‘ Mother will be so sorry she is not 
ere to welcome you!" 

It was awfully rude of him, but he began to 
laugh, I am quite positive of it. I was consider- 
ably annoyed, but I hope I did not show it, as 
I turned to his companion. 

**And you are Mr. Ashton? Father and 
mother have been hoping you would come to 
us with Cousin Tom. Anyone valued by 
Uncle John must be a welcome guest.” 

He thanked me very simply, but there was 
an amused twinkle in his eye all the same, as 
though he shared my cousin’s amusement, 


be- | aud I began to wonder if there was anything 


peculiar about my appearance. 

Could my hair, for instance, have come ua- 
done, and be hanging in disorder down my 
back? Had a gnat made my nose a spectacle 
to behold? In short, what was it? 

Bat Cousin Tom had quite recovered his 
manners by this time, and told me how they 
reached Plymouth two days before, and would 
not telegraph, as they were uncertain how 
long they might be detained in London. 

He said father's letter made him feel they 
would be welcome at the Hermitage, and so 
he thought they might take us by surprise. 

They had left their things at the station, 
meaning to sleep at the hotel, and only tres- 
pags on us in the daytime. 

‘Oh, you must stay here! "’ I said, decidedly. 
‘Mother will be so disappointed if you don’t. 
She and father are looking forward to seeing 
you again, so much!” 

“They will find me altered, I fear. Aus- 
tralia ages a man before his time.” 

“Oh, no!” I said politely. “I think you 
are mistaken. I should never have guessed 
you were fifty-five! Why you look younger 
than father !”’ 

Mr. Ashton smiled benevolently at my 
cousin. 

‘‘There sir! There’s a compliment for 
you!” Then to me in another tone, ‘‘ What a 
dear old garden you have here! Itis just 
like one reads about in England; we have 
nothing like it in Australia!” 

‘*Have you ever been to England before, 
Mr. Ashton?’ Iinquired, ‘or are you 
colonial born?” 

‘Colonial born, but I did spend some 
months here once. I oame over on business 
for—” he paused, and then added, ‘‘old Mr. 
Drummond.” 

We all walked back to the house, and so 
Mary had heard the ring and suspected 
visitors, so afternoon tea was ready in the 
— parlour. Wafery bread-and.butter, 

uit from our garden, and the tea itself 

ant and re ing, just the thing to 
welcome a stranger on this August after- 
noon. 
“I thought there were six of you?’ said 
Cousin Tom, as he enjoyed his tea (I began to 
fancy colonials had good appetites by the 
rapid disappearance at our bread and butter). 
‘ At least I thought I heard so.” 

‘“* Yes,” I answered, haughtily, ‘‘ but Phil is 
lying down with a h , and the others 
went to Setterton with mother.” 

‘“‘ And you are the eldest?” 

“Oh dear, no,” and I felt a decided 
objection to Cousin Tom, for did ever. maiden 
of nineteen enjoy being taken for five-and- 
twenty ? ‘“‘ Alice is that; I am the youngest.” 

“Then you are Iris?” put in Mr. Ashton. 
“You know I have heard all your names 
from Mr. Drummond!” 

Frank was very free-and-easy of Cousin 
Tom, I thought; but, there, I suppose elderly 
men can’t help being chatterboxes, so I only 
said demurely,— 

“We all have rather fanciful names. 
Mother would not have any of us called after 
her, and we have no aunts, so there was 
nobody’s name to perpetuate. Susan used to 
be rather indignant at having the only 
homely name among us; bat Mrs. Lord 
was one of papa’s oldest friends, and she 
made a point of it. We tell Susy now that 





the name jast suits her, and Mrs. Lord’s 
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legacy of a pearl necklace is ample compensa- 
tion.” 


“And you are the youngest?” said Cousin ; 


Tom, as though he cculd hardly believe it. 


** 7am not!” 

‘No; but in some places cousins kiss as a 
; matter of course, and I thought it might be 
' the fashion out there.” 


“Six grown up daughters; your father must | ‘Thank goodness, no!” I cried, emphati- 


be proud of you!” : 

‘*We are all proud of Susan. She is the 
clever one of the family,’’ I said, with a 
secret hope my stranger cousin had a liking 
for learned ladies, since Phil and I had mace 
up our minds we could spare Susy to him 
better than any of the others. 

His face fell (so did my hopes). 


“I suppose I am behind the age, but I | 


can’t bear clever women,” he said frankly. 
“They are always so fond of arguments and 
discussions.” 

Susy to the life, I sighed. 

“She is a good girl,” I replied, gravely, 
‘‘and I suppose she can’t help being clever. 
Perhaps other people wouldn't call her so; 
but the rest of us are rather stupid, so we 
have got to look on Susy as a marvel!” 

Mr. Ashton looked at me critically. 

‘‘T should never have thought you stupid!" 

It was rather hard to be t at one’s own 


- 


| the voyage. 


| cally. ‘That would be worse than all! Now, 
' Phil, come downstairs directly. I can see them 
_ coming up the path, and I must introduce you 
‘ atonce. You know,” I added, wistfully, “I 
_ feel quite sure it will be you he marries,”’ 

| ‘Why? I thought we had decided on Susan?” 

‘*But I told him Susy was clever, and, it 
seems he hates clever women.” 

‘* Then it will be me!’ said Phil, resignedly. 
‘“‘Tam the stupidest of you all. ‘Oh, Iris, 
don’t you wish that horrid letter had never 
come?” 

‘*‘ I wish Cousin Tom had been wrecked on 
No I don’t, though, for Mr. 


; Ashton would have been drowned too, and I 
‘ rather like him!” 
‘You rather like him?’ echoed Phil, 
slowly. 


‘* Pray, Iris, is he another fossil?” 
** Come and see |” 
She was the prettiest of us all except Alice, 





valuation so exactly, but I magnanimously | 
overiooked it, and asked my guests if they 
would prefer to see their rooms, or to stroll | 
down to the inn, and order that their luggage 
to be sent up. 

“ Will you not come with us?” asked Cousin — 
Tom, when they had decided on the latter 
course. “It is not far, and you English 
ladies are great w. , are you not?” 

“*T will come to the gate with you. I must © 
not go any further, because I am the only one 
at home to take in messages.” 

I stood at the gate for a moment or two 
after they had passed through it, and so I 
overheard a little of their conversation. It 
was quite accidental. I had had no thought of : 
eavesdropping, yet most decidedly I fulfilled | 
the old proverb about listeners never hearing | 
any good of themselves. 

“My dear boy,” said Cousin Tom, “I 
can't doit. I simply can’t!” 

“* Nonsense!” returned Mr. Ashton, “‘ you 
got on famously. Only keep up your courage, 
and depend upon it you’ll come off with flying 
colours! ” 

“Tcan't. I never had any relations before, 
and six cousins ready-made is too much for , 
any man to survive.” 

I went home in a passion, and woke up Phil, 
which was unkind of me, considering her bad 
headache. 

‘They've come! ” 

“Who? What?” And Phil started up 
bewildered. ‘Surely, Iris, you don’t mean 
cousin Tom?” 

“IT do!” I retorted, sullenly; ‘and oh, 
Phil, he’s worse than we thought—ever so 
much worse |” 

ray ene 

‘Is he older, or more infirm?” 
hazarded. stiles 

Re } By ge reluctantly, ‘I 
can’t quite say that he’s a fine-looking man, 
and I should have guessed him younger than 
father; bat oh, Phil, he’s horrid—a perfect 
monster | ” 

“Bat what has he done?” demanded Phil, 
as she plaited up her hair with a view to 
coming downstairs with me at once. ‘I can 
see he has offended you; but how?” 

“T can’t tell you!” 

“And you don’t generally take prejadices ? 
Do you mean, Iris, he isn’t a gentleman? Of 
course his grammar and his h’s were all right 
when father parted from him. Still, they 
might have got all wrong in thirty years! ” 

‘His grammar is mo enough, and he 
looks a gentleman—but I hate him!’ 

“Did he”—and Phil lowered her tone to 
. = whisper— ‘did he kiss you, 

ris ” 

“Goodness, no!” I cried, with flaming 
cheeks. ‘“ As if I should have let him! What 
ye vg such a thing into your head? ”’ 

“ Why, you werego angry, and I know some 
people are fond of kissing.” 








Quaseee. 


, She h 
’ the rest of us, and brought it out on occasions ; 


and Alice was sweet rather than pretty. Phil 
had black hair and blue eyes—an odd combi- 
nation—and one mother said she owed t> some 
remote Irish an > 

Then Phil had a creamy complexion, the 
dearest little mouth in the world, and she 
could use her eyes to perfection, making them 
say & dozen different things. 

She was not clever. Indeed, as far as book- 
learning went she was hopelessly deficient. 
more practical common-sense than 


bat for the most part—though eighteen months 
my senior—Phil’s réle was that of a spoilt 
child. 

We all made much of her. She was so pretty, 
so soft and kittenish in her ways, that really 


; we could not help treating her almost as a 


petted baby. 
“This is Phillis!’ I said, simply, when 


! Mary showed the gentlemen back to the porch 


ee **Cousin Tom, Phil, and Mr. Ash- 
ton!” 

Phil laughed as she shook hands. 

‘I am so glad to seeyou, Mr. Ashton. We 
expected you to be a kind of Methusalah. How 
could we imagine a ‘valued clerk’ would be 
young?” 

‘I hope you don’t object to middle-aged 
men?” putin Cousin Tom, with suspicious 
eagerness, considering the sentiments I had 
overheard. 

‘‘I think they are delightfal!’’ said Phil, 
wickedly. ‘Father is over fifty, and he is 
adored; but you know I distinctly object to 
fossils; and Iris and I had made up our minds 
Mr. Ashton would certainly be a fossil.” 

‘* All in good time,” said that gentleman, 
laughing. ‘“‘When does one begin to be a 
fossil?” 

‘* At seventy,” said Phil, coolly, ‘‘if one 
is going to be one; but there are people who 
never fossilize at all. If dad lives to be a 
hundred he will never become a fossil.” 

‘‘Let us hope he won’t have a chance!” 
said a familiar voice, and father himself ap- 
peared. He had heard in the village of the 
unexpected arrival, and hurried home to wel- 
come his long-absent kinsman. We were all 
— of father, but I thought I had never 
oved him so well as now, when he stood with 
outstretched hand to welcome the two from 
the Antipodes. 7 

Until that moment I had utterly forgotten 
the romance which connected Cousin Tom 
with our mother, I almoststarted, as it came 
suddenly back tome. Had anyone but father 
told me the story I should have laughed it to 
scorn, for never surely had there been a man 
more unlike the hero of a romance than our 
relative. To fancy him in love was well-nigh 
impossible. 

“Do you think me altered?’’ demanded 
Cousin Tcm, when they had shaken hands and 


“Do you think you would have recognised me 
again?’’ 

*T am sure I should not,” said father, 
frankly. ‘‘ But then six-and-twenty years musi 
change a man. I daresay you see a difference 
in me?” 

Cousin Tom shirked the question. He re- 
plied with a remark on the beauty of Kel- 
mington. 

‘* And you have lived here all these years ?”’ 
he exclaimed, as though it puzzled him, ‘ Un- 
til Merridew told us you were still at Kelming- 
ton, we believed you had become a London 
physician long ago.” 

I quite hated him for this speech ; if was 
like reproaching father for his failure ; but Mr. 
Ashton mast have thought so too, for he rushed 
in with the rejoinder,— 

‘*As though a man would live in London 
when he had once known a country life. I 
never imagined any place could be so pretty as 
ory It is quite like the ideal village one reads 
of!” 

Cousin Tom laughed good-humouredly. 

‘‘Mark is quite enraptured with England. 
I don’t know how I shall ever get him back to 
the Antipodes; and yet we have promised to 
be there in time to keep Christmas with the 
dear old chief, I don’t think either of us could 
bear to leave him alone!” 

‘‘ And is he really strong and well?” asked 
my father, eagerly. ‘‘ He must bea marvel !”’ 

‘‘ He is stronger than many a young man,” 
replied Cousin Tom. ‘ Hale and hearty, and 
in possession of all his faculties, and quite able 
to take pleasure in the wonderful success which 
has attended us for years!” 

‘Mr. Ashton is in the business, I suppose?” 
resumed father. ‘‘My uncle wrote of him as 
a valued clerk.” 

Cousin Tom nodded 

Mark Ashton said 5 ot 

“ Old Mr. Drummond has been very kind to 
me.” 

‘He is very fond of the young man,” con- 

fided Cousin Tom, ‘‘ He was Mark’s godfather, 
and he and his mother have lived with Mr. 
Drummond for years. You will find he knows 
more of the family history than I do myself. 
He was over in England once before, and he 
would have introduced himself to you all then, 
but he was recalled to the colony very suddenly 
by his mother's illness.” 
It accounted for the strange wording of the 
letter. If Mark Ashton was a sort of adopted 
son to Uncle John, no wonder he called him 
‘*valaed.’’ We found out later that he was 
quite young; in fact, a few months our Alice’s 
janior, but he hada good deal more worldly 
wisdom. He had picked up ease and experience 
in his busy life ; and so, while Alice was a mere 
girl, Mark Ashton was a man we could look 
up to and respect. 

Mother’s amazement, when she came home 
and found the two strangers quite domesticated 
with us, rised me. I had longed with a 
little nat curiosity to see her meeting with 
Cousin Tom, but it disappointed me. Both 
were perfectly calm; true, there was a pink 
spot in mother’s cheek, but our Australian 
cousin took the matter as coolly as though 
that bygone romance had never been. 

Phil and I sat up talking to an nnheard.of- 
hour that night, and, for the first time in our 
lives, had a decided difference of opinion. I 
thought Cousin Tom odious, Phil declared he 
was very nice; and when I confessed to my 
accidental eavesdropping, I could not get her 
to view the matter with my eyes- 

**You ought not to be influenced by what 
you were not meant to hear!’ she said, 
gravely. 

‘But I did hear it. He said he couldn't do 
it—that he simply couldn’t. Of course he 
meant he could not marry one of us.”’ 

‘* Well, even if he doesn’t,”’ said Phil, laugh- 
ing, ‘“‘we shall survive it, and as he had 
not seen us we can’t be offended by that re- 
mark !”’ 

** He had seen me /'’ I pouted. 

‘‘And you took an intense dislike to him, 





father had b.en introduced to Mr. Ashton. 


which no doubt you showed ?"’ 
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** Well,” I said, philosophically, ‘‘ one com- 
fort is, if must be over soon.” 

“ What?” inquired Phil, laconically. 

** Everything.” 

‘* Tris, do be sensible!" 

“Tam!” 

** Bat what do you mean will be over?” 

‘Cousin Tom’s visit, and the suspense as 
to whether he means to marry one of us. 
Phil, do you mean to tell me you did not 
think of that when he said he must be in 
Melbourne by Christmas Day?” 

**No.” And Phil was impressed enough 
now to please even me. ‘Then it must be 
settled soon, Iris?’ 

“Of course! I have hunted up an old 
diary with a list of the time it takes for a 
letter to get to different places. Cousin Tom 
is so rich, of course he would travel by the 
quickest way, and so take the same time as a 
letter.” 

“Tris,” declared Alice, ‘‘ what a head you 
have! J should never have thought of that!” 

‘‘ Well, the mail goes every Friday, and 
takes forty days—let us call it six weeks—and 
Christmas Day falls on a Friday this year, 
so of course they would have to start seven 
— before ; that is, on the sixth of Novem- 

r.” 

‘Tris !” said Phil, with profound admira- 
tion, “how delightful! Ws actually know 
the very day!” 

“Of course, he might sail sooner!’ I re- 
turned, gravely, ‘‘and I don't suppose he will 
stay here all the while. I hope not, for it 
would make the bills mount up fearfally. 
Still we do know this much, the thing must 
be decided in less than three months!" 

‘‘Oh, in a few weeks!” decided Phil, who, 
as I have hinted before, was very particular. 
‘* For there would be a trousseau to get, and all 
kinds of arrangements to make; and you 
know we are past the middle of August now.” 


(To be concluded in our next. } 





HIS TENANT’S DAUGHTER. 


—oi— 
CHAPTER XII.—/continued:) 


A atance of recognition, and the two men 
coldly salute each other. 

Captain Earl is annoyed si the meeting. 
He thought he should have been here alone, or 
that be should only have encountered a 
stranger, for this is a public day, otherwise 
he would not have walked into the park. 

Colonel Haberton certainly did not wish to 
meet Captain Earl on this particular spot. 
Possibly there were few people in the world 
whom he would not rather have met than 
Maggie’s father; but neither of them can 
afford to show their true feelings, and it is the 
Colonel who remarks,— 

“A fine day, Captain! How is your charm. 
ing daughter?” 

“She is quite well, thank you,” is the 
reply. 

hen, as though strack by a sudden thought, 
he asks,— 

* Did you know a Mrs, Walsingham about 
a dozen years ago, Colonel Haberton ?”’ 

The question comes so suddenly, and is so 
unexpected, that a change comes over the 
Colonel's face; but the instinct of denying 
every thing—a course the prudence of which is 
open to question—makes him say promptly,— 

"No; not that I am aware of.” 

Then, doubtfui if there may not be some 
trap laid for him, he adds, carelessly,— 

“Bat I have met so many people in my 
time that I may have forgotten the name, yet 
remember the lady. Was there anything un- 
usual about her?” 

“No; I suppose not,” is the reluctant 
answer. ‘ But she had a little girl, who was 
often with her about the time I name; and 
that little girl, now grown up, thinks she re- 





members seeing you often in the company of 
her mother!” 

By this time Colonel Haberton understands 
it all, and has been able to think over.in his 
own mind many of the important iesues in- 
volved in this question; and he uow replies 
blandly, too blandly, his companion thinks,— 

‘No; my recoliéction.does not serve me. 
I don’s know any lady of the name. Have 
you any reason for asking me?”’ 

“You didn’t know any lady of that name at 
Brighton, about eleven years'ago?”’ asks the 
Captain, keeping steadily to the past, and not 
to the present. 

**T have already said so!" is the haughty 


ly. 

“Thank you!” is the coldly courteous 

response, 
en, as though desirons of getting away 
from a disagreeable subject, he asks,— 

‘Is young Mr, Rivers any better?” 

“No, His people are afraid he is getting 
worse. It’s a sad business for him. I sup. 
pose two or three days now will decide it.” 

‘‘T am very sorry!” said Maggie's father ; 
“very sorry, indeed! Heis a fine generous 
fellow, of whom any father might be proud. 
Good-morning!" 

Then he passes on, but takes the first tarn- 
ing that will lead him out of the park. 

Colenel Haberton walks through the whole 
length of the Lovers’ Walk, bat does not return 
to the Castle by the same path. 

Anyone watching him would think that his 
thoughts were unpleasant companions; and, 
brave though he-may have been on the battle- 
field, the bending or breaking of a twig startles 
him, and he seems as:nervons asa frightened 

irl. 
° ** This kind of thing won’t do,” he muses, 
as he comes in view of the Castle. ‘‘ This 
place does not agree with me; and as for lay- 
ing siege to Ina, the game isn't worth the 
candle—at present; at any rate—so I shall go 
back to my own place to.day, and there make 
up my mind as to what I will do. Ah! here 
comes Rivers with a face as loag as my arm.” 

Then, hastening his footsteps, he asks,— 

‘‘Has anything fresh occurred? What is 
it?” 

‘The doctors say that the crisis is at hand!” 


is the agitated reply ; ‘‘and I am-.so unnerved | h 


that I. don’t know what to.do with myself !’’ 

He looks it. 

Tall, corpulent, red-faced, and very dignified, 
withal, Sir Denbigh Rivers has. grown per- 
ceptibly thinner; but the process has been too 
sudden to be satisfactory. His skin hangs upon 


him like badly-made clothing, many siz3s too | the 


ge. The air of. prosperity has left him, and 
he looks positively poor and shabby ! 

‘You'd, better go. to your wife till the 
anxious time is.over,” says.the Colonel, in a 
tone of decision. ‘‘ Tnere’s- nothing like a 
woman who loves you to give. you sympathy ; 
and I’m off. You'll telegraph the result to 
me, won't you? Thurston is sure to pall 
round. Still, I should like to know.” 

“ Bat won t you wait? It won't be very long 
now ?”’ almost pleads the distressed father. 

*“T can’t, my dear fellow! indeed, I can’t!” 
is the impatient answer. ‘‘If I sat here wait- 
ing for the verdict. of the doctora, I shonld 
feel. as though my own life hung in the 
balance !”’ 

Then, wringing the Baronet’s hand,: for 
they have entered the house by this time, he 
at once prepares to leave the Casile, 


In his own heart, he believes that Thurston ! 


Rivers: will not “ puil round,” and he does not, 
to uze his own expression, ‘‘ wieh to 42 in at 
the death.” 


a ee 


CHAPTER XIII. 
IN THE PARISH CHURCH. 


ButssFrotiy unconscious of what is happen- 
ing at Boscombe Castle, Margaret Earl spends 
a dull and uneventfal lif2 with her aunt at 
Beckford. 


Thedaily routine.at Llangollen Cottage is 
monotonons to the last degree. 

To eat, drink, sleep, and walk seems to 
make up. the routine. cf Mrs. Wynn's life, and 
there.iaan-absense.of all that. is cheerfal and 
genial in the household, which is. pecaliarly 
depressing to a. youthful mind. 

For the first few weeks. after her. banish. 
ment, Maggie more. than. half expects that 
Thurston Rivers will come. boldly to the 
house, and ask to see her; but, days and 
weeks pass by without any visitor inquiriny 
for Mies Earl, and this anticipation gradua!ly 
wears away. 

Often it happens, too, in her walks, either 
with her aunt or when alone, that. some 
stranger looks at her with glances of tnmiz. 
takable admiration; and her first nataral iwn- 
pulse is to look up expecting to meet the eyes, 

very expresziou. of which she knows £©> 
well. 

Then comes the sharp stabof pain and dis. 
appointment; her cheeks, flash,her eyes drovp; 
her heart sinks like lead :in: her. breast, and « 
bitter sense of humiliation at haying given her 
heart toone who so little prizes the gift make; 
her take herself severely to task, and vow tha: 
she will think no mors.about ore who has so 
quickly and so completely forgotten her. Bu: 
this resolution, though easy to make, is hard 
to Eeep, the more so because she. is without 
occupation or purpose, and her natural energy 
of character.finds no work upon which to ex: 
pend itself. 

Mrs. Wynn- watches. her niece narrowly. 
She fancies that she reads her like an open 
book; but, in fact, she accredits. Margascst 
with thoughts end feelings and designs of 
which the girl is both ignorant and innocent, 
and which, if suggested, she would scorn to 
entertain. 

Naturally a silent. woman, Mrs. Wynn will 
sit for long hours together reading, or engaged 
on some useless fancy-work, without uttering 
a word, and very frequently without making 
any reply when an observation is addreased to 
her ; so that Maggie is often glad to shut. her- 
self up in her own room or to go out. fer long 
solitary walks, despite the frost and snow, ani 
rain and mud, which would daunt anyone less 
active or more happy than our poor neglected 


eroine, . 

Often, when her aunt knows. nothing about 
her movements, she will go to the daily after- 
noon seryice of the parish church, whexe the 
music is always grand, where all the windows 
are of stained glass, and where the chancel be- 
longs to the great Earl who owns nearly, half 
county. 

Margaret has seen the.Harl of. Beckford 





almost every Sanday since she: hasbeen. in 
' the town—a venerable old gentleman, who at- 
' tends the morning service regularly, with his 
' wife and the sons and daughters. and grand- 
‘ children who happen to be. staying. with him, 
in addition to-at least a dozen. servants; who 
eit in rows behind their noble master. 

Maggie naturally feels. interested..in the 
family of Lord Beckford, not.that they. are so 
particularly goodiooking; but there.is, a cer- 
tain air of conscious r about; some of 
them that irresistibly attracts attention. 

Inherown mind Maggie has. woven: quite 
a little romanca about,Lady Mildred. Grey- 
stone,. Lord. Beckford’s. third. and y 
unmarried danghter, for this, young, lady 
always seems to have at least a couple. of ad- 
mirers in her train whenever she appears at 
church. 
| Scandal, which will even penetrate the. se- 
‘clusion of Llangollen Cottage, whiepers that 
Lady Mildred has always too. many. strings 
to her bow,.and that, no maiter how many 
nibbles she may have to, her hook, she never 
succeeds in landing her fish. But Lady Mildred 
has one sincere admirer. of whom she knows 
nothing—this is Margaret Earl. 

The lonely girl, exiled from, her father’s 
house, with noone to love—no one to sympa- 
thise with her—regards Lady Mildred as oue 
,of the fortunate ones of earth, The very 
| Style of her beauty appeals; to Maggie’s artistic 
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instinct, and so intent has her gaze sometimes 
been that Lady Mildred has observed her, 





and has even gone so far as to ask her brother | 


who the strange beauty can be. 

Lord Ronald does not know ; but the ques- 
tion is answered one day ina manner that is 
ag unpleasant as it is unexpected. : 

It is Easter Sunday. The courch is filled, 
the morning service is about to begin, and 
Margaret Earl, when she rises from her 
knees, fixes her eyes upon the magnificently- 
stained windows above the altar, her mind 
being far away from all thoughts of haman 
love; when, lowering her gaze, and glancing 
from habit at the Earl's pew, she is startled 
to observe Lord Meloombe among the party, 
and to find, too, that heis intently regarding 


her. 

Why she blushes she does not know. She 
certainly is not in love with the young peer. 
She feels intensely mortified that he should 


perceive how his gaze dieturbs her, and that it, 


should do so is most particularly annoying, 

The sight of Lord Melcombe’s face brings 
back to her recollection Thurston Rivers, with 
his love and jealousy. 

Not that she ever quite forgets him, She 
tries very hard to do so; and, perhaps, by so 
trying, she keeps him the more constantly 
before her mind; bué three months have 
now passed since she was brought away so 
suddenly from Cedar Cottage, and during all 
this time Thurston has made no sign. 

Mrs. Wynn, who is standing by the side of 
her niece, observes her confasion. By dint of 
careful watching, too, sbe understands that it 
ig occasioned by the siranger in Lord Beck. 
ford’s pew, and she jumps at the rash conclu- 
sion that this is no other than Thurston 
Rivers. 

It is greatly to be feared that Mrs, Wynn’s 
mind is not solely occupied with her devotions 
this morning. 

The discovery, which she imagines herself 
to have made, disturbs her more than Lord 
Melcombe’s appearance sfiects Maggie. 

The latter knows that the young peer must 
be a guest of the Beckfords at Crane Hall, 
and her acquaintance with him is so slight 
_— she is almost surprised that he remembers 

er. 
That he has recognised her is quite certain 
from the flash of his eyes, his slightly. flashed 
cheeks; and from the manner in which he 
again and again glances in her direction. 

All through the service Maggie resolutely 
avoids looking at the young peer, and after 
awhile she forgets him ; 2nd, as she listens 
to the glorious music, and the still more 
glorious assurance that ‘‘ Chriet has arisen,” 
her countenance gathers upon it an expression 
of more than earthly beauty, so that even the 
woman by her side, who hates rather than 
loves her, is struck by its angelic charm, and 
involuntarily moves « trifle farther away, as 
though conscions that between herse!f and 
this pure soul there is a gulf which to her is 


im ible. 

3 To Lord Melcombe and Mrs. Wynn the ser- 
vice is a long one; to Margaret it is all too 
short, and when she follows her aunt out of 
the pew, down the nave, and into the church- 
yard, she is like one walking in a dream, and 
the start of surprise is real enough with which 
she looks up on hearing a man’s voice say, 
with great empressement — 

“Miss Earl, How delighted I am to meet 
you 

It is Lord Melcombe. He stands before her 
handsome as one of the fabled gods of the old 
Greeks, his liquid blue eyes, dark and clear as 
sapphires, looking down into here with admir- 
ing gaze, his drooping moustache and golden 
hair glittering as the sunshine, while there is 
about him that unmistakable air of distinc. 
tion which, taken with his personal attributes, 
have justly gained for him the reputation of 
being one of the handsomest and most aristo- 
cratic-looking men in the kingdom. 

_ Maggie has no option but to place her hand 
in the one extended for it, and to say, with a 





‘*How do you do, Lord Melcombe? This 
is about the last place in which I should have 
expected to meet you!” 

“Or lI you!” he exclaims, quickly. “I 
was wondering where you had hidden your- 
self! Are you living in Beckford?’’ 

“ Yes. Iam staying with my aunt at pre- 
sent!” 

Then she turns to that lady, and introduces 
his lordship. 

Mrs. Wynn bows; not too cordially. She 
has the uncomfortable pride of a woman who 
has married beneath her original position, of 
& woman who was once ambitious to rise high 
in the social scale; and she foolishly imagines 
that others, more fortunate than herself, are 
trying to patronise her. 

This makes her manner 80 chilling and dia- 
agreeable to strangers, and Lord Melcombe 
would ‘certainly not try to cultivate her ac- 
quaintance if it were not that Maggie is at 
present living in her house. 

As it is, however, he ignores his cold recep- 
tion, asks if he may be allowed to call; and, 
having obtained permission, and written 
down the address, he observes that he is stay- 
ing at Crane Hall, shakes hands with Maggie 
again; and, lifting his hat, hastens to rejoin 
the Beckfords, who are waiting for him. 

“So you know my mysterioas beauty, do 
you, Lord Melcombe?” asks Lady Muldred 
Greystone, when his lordship returns to her 
Bide, 
** Yes,” he replies, quietly, ‘‘I met her in 
Devonshire.” 

‘Ah! Who is she?” is the next question, 

The young Earl is not inclined to be com- 
municative, and Lady Mildred is endowed 
with a large amount of the inquisitiveness 
supposed to belong to her sex.. . 

“She is a Miss Earl,” he replies, as though 
he were being catechised. ‘She is the 
daughter of a retired captain, and I met her 
at Boscombe Castle, where she was the guest 
of Lady Rivers.” 

“Ont” 

The exclamation is long drawn, and Lady 
Mildred does not speak again for a few seconds ; 
but though her tongue is still her thoughts 
are busy. 

Singular though it may seem, the attraction 
between Margaret and Lady Mildred had been 
a mutual one. Something in the lovely girl's 
face insensibly attracted the proud daughter 
of an earl; but, although this was the case, 
her ladyship never regarded her as one whom 
she could make her friend, still less did she 
dream that her own happiness or misery would 
ever be dependent upon Margaret’s will. 

But a faint foreshadowing cf this comes 
over her now, makes her silent, and when she 
speaks again, she says, thoughtfally,— 

“OF course, if she is a friend of Lady 
Rivers she must be a gentlewoman ; but it is 
hard to believe that the man who is the 
husband of her companion is a gentleman.” 

“T. know nothing about the young lady's 
family,” is the reply, in a tone which implies 
that he does not desire to continue the sub. 
ject ; ‘‘ but the Rivers’s seemed to think w great 
deal of her! I observed that she and Miss 
Rivers each addressed the other by her Chris- 
tian name,’ 

“Ah! And what is Mise Earl's Christian 
name?” is the immediate question. 

‘* Maggie—Margaret, I should say.” 

Lady Mildred winces, thongh she bravely 
covers the pain she suffers; and she says, in a 
tone that seems sincere and careless enough,— 

‘A pretty name. It suits her well.’’ 

** Almost as well as your sweet name suits 
you!” returns his lordship, with the ready 
gallantry which men like him always carry 
about with them, and which means even less 
than nothing. 

Lady Mildred knows the coin of flattery, 
and accepts it at its true balance. 

She would not for worlds let this man by 
her side—the only one who has ever touched 
her proud heart, know how his familiarity with 
Margaret Earl's name has wounded her. 
How it has cut deep down into her soul, 


surprising her by her own intensity of feeling ; 
frightening her by the possibilities of love and 
hatred and revenge which the discovery has 
all at once made bare to her. 

She struggles with the pain that grips her 
heart as only a proud woman can struggle. 
She talks lightly and brightly, seeming of too 
sparkling and frivolous a character to be 
capable of any great emotion; bat when after 
luncheon, Lord Melcombe gces out into the 
park alone, and strolls slowly and thoughtfully 


cedars, she watches him from her window, and 
ske realises, with intensest agony, that he is 
thinking not of her, but of the fair girl whose 
face has been to herself as a lode star, and 
whose very beauty should have warned her of 
its danger. 

When you have been accustomed to conquest 
all your life, unexpected defeat is peculiarly 
humiliating, and poor Lady Mildred Grey- 
stone is this afternoon enduring all the agonies 
of defeat. 

She has had many snitors—she, the only 
unmarried daughter of the house—and through 
the caprice of a great aunt she is heiress to a 
large fortune, independent of what she will 
one day receive from her father. So Lady 
Mildred was ccnsidered a prize, has been 
frequently sought in marriage accordingly. 
and has grown to believe that where she will 
bestow her favour it will be readily ap- 
preciated. 

This visit of Lord Meloombe to Crane Hall 
had been arranged by the Countess of Beck- 
ford and the young peer’s mother, and neither 
of them could possibly foresee that such disas- 
trous results were likely to follow. 

Lady Mildred had been attracted by Lord 
Melcombe’s handsome face last year when she 
was in town for the season; and her mother, 
who is anxious to see her married, quite 
understands that this is the one individual 
who may persuade her to take such a step. 

Lady Melcombe, at the same time, is 
desirous that her son should marry, and that 
the lady of his choice should be well-endowed 
with Fortune’s gifts; so, this being the state 
of affairs, the invitation is given and accepted, 
its object being well understood by all the 
ladies concerned, however ignorant on the 
subject they may choose to appear to be. 

There are women who refuse to see the 
charms of a rival, but Lady Mildred Grey- 
stone is not one of these. 

She does full justice in her own mind to 
Margaret Earl's beauty; she recognises that 
there is in her face not only exquisite form 
and colour, but that she possesses that subtle 
charm which fires the heart of men, which 
intoxicates their senses, and but too often 
leads them to destruction—the charm which 
Helen of Troy, Cleopatra, and Mary Stuart 
had to their sorrow, and the sorrow of those 
that loved them; and Lady Mildred re- 
members that there was often an expression 
of sadness upon the girl’s beautiful face when 
she had seen it, which suggested that young 
and lovely as she is, she has tasted the bitter 
cup of sorrow. 

Young !—~yes, she must be very young, not 

far advanced in her teens—seventeen at the 
very outside—and Lady Mildred is five-and- 
twenty, for the Greystones do not marry 
young, and this remaining daughter of the 
house feels now as though she should never 
marry. 
She sits at her window watching that 
solitary figure in the park, wondering what 
he is thinking of, but very sure that she does 
not‘hold the first place in his heart. 

And yet this morning, when they walked in 
the garden together, he looked into her eyes 
with such a long, lingering gaze, that she felt 
sure he was on the brick of a propozal, and it 
was sheer nervousness on her part which had 
made her call her little nephew, who was in 
sight walking with his nurse, to come to her. 

If Lord Melcombe had meditated takin 
such a serious step so soon after his arriva 
he was quite content to wait; but it is more 








than probable that her ladyship was mistaken. 
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You may take a horse to the water, but you 
cannot make him drink, and the young peer's 
mother had sent him to too many country 
houses where there were charming daughters 
for him not to be as wary asa fox who has 
more than once been nearly trapped. 

Lady Mildred’s mind lingers lovingly on 
those lover-like glances in the garden. She 
had settled it all in her own mind; when she 
would be married; what she would wear; 
who she would have as bridesmaids, and 
now—— 

When her patience is quite exhausted she 
springs to her feet, puts on a hat, twists a 
scarf round her shoulders, and goes out into 
the park, making direct for the cedars under 
which Lord Melcombe is moodily pacing. 

“Tt must be settled soon one way or 
another,” she mutters, resolutely, as she 
walks along. ‘“‘I know that I have every 
advantage on my side, but if she has his love 
she may take him also.” 

So she walks towards her father’s guest, 
the spring turf giving no warning of her 
approach, no echo of her footsteps, and she 
is quite close to him before he is aware of her 
presence by saying, with a light laugh, which 
hides the pain she suffers,— 

“TI verily believe, my lord, that you are 
repeating Hamlet's soliloquy, ‘To be, or not 
to be; that is the question.’ ” 

He laughs uneasily before he replies,— 

“Your guess is not far wide of the mark, 
Lady Mildred.” Then, as though resolved to 
change the current of his thoughts, he asks 
abruptly,— 

‘Shall we go for a walk?” 

She assents, and together they start off in 
the direction of the waterfall. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
AS WATER IS TO WINE, 


Ir will be remembered that on the occasion of 
his meeting Maggie at Boscombe Castle Lord 
Melcombe had been piqued by Thurston's 
evident jealousy, and had mentally promised 
himself that he would cut out young Rivers 
in the young lady’s favour. 

The sight of Maggie's troubled face at the 
Exeter railway station, and the stern expres- 
sion on the countenance of her father, had 
convinced him that something was amiss, 
and he had not been at Melcombe Towers 
many days before news reached his mother of 
the critical illness of Thurston Rivers, together 
with a broad hint as to the cause, furnished 
in the fulness of her heart by Lady Rivers. 

Lady Melcombe, holding very strong 
Opinions, as she does, upon{the subject of 
young men of — marrying penniless 
girls, no matter how well born they may be, 
makes some caustic remarks over the contents 
of this letter—remarks reflecting upon 
Margaret Earl—which her son resents, and he 
at once expresses his opinion that young 
Rivers was a fool to suppose he could win 
such a lovely creature. 

This remark alarms his lady mother. She 
asks questions, learns that her son has twice 
seen this fatal beauty, and that b admires 
her more than any girl he has ever met— 
careless admissions on his t, which puts 
the dowager in a fume, and she at once causes 
carefal inquiries to be‘made about Captain 
Earl and his daughter. 

Aboat the daughter's whereabouts, however, 
she can learn nothing ; bat satisfied at length 
that the girl is out of the reach of her son, 
she determines to lose no time in getting 
that son sy eee if possible. 

Lord Melcombe is not quite so easily led as 
his mother supposes hi be. He algo 
causes inquiries to be made about Margaret 
Earl, but without succeeding in discovering 
where she is hidden; and the impression which 
her beauty had made bo his heart is daily 
becoming more faint, when he thus meets her 
mnexpectedly at Beckford. 

The sight of her face renews the spell which, 





at their first meeting, her beauty cast upon 
him. Never, during the eight-and-twenty 
years of his life, has a woman’s face exercised 
such a potent influence upon his heart. 
Careless and passionless as his friends con- 
sider him to be, the blood now courses through 
his veins like strong wine; his heart and 
imagination are on fire, and he knows that 
he will count the hours, sleeping or waking, 
until he and Margaret Earl meets again. 

Bat how will they meet? That is the 
question that is already troubling him. He 
knows, on the authority of Lady Rivers, that 
Thurston had offered marriage and been 
refused, if not by the girl herself at any 
rate by her father, and he cannot help think- 
ing of what the consequences to himself will 
be if he goes with like proposals and is 
accepted. 

His mother will ba furious, of course; 
it may be that some of his friends will cut 
him, and then, if he marries a girl who has 
no fortune, he will have to retrench, and 
possibly to sell some of his estates to clear 
off the most pressing mortgages, which were, 
it is true, not half of them of his own 
creating. These things—the last consideration 
particularly—trouble hire, 

There are men to whem the selling of a 
porton of their estates is as painful as the 
cutting off of one of their limbs, and Lord 
Melcombe has been brought up by his ambi- 
tious mother with the conviction that it is 
his duty to clear his estates of encumbrance— 
not to diminish them in-number or extent. 
As these conflicting thoughts torment him 
he wanders out into the park alone, to try to 
see his way out of the tangle, and here Lady 
Mildred joins him. 

He is not thinking of her as she approaches, 
and his suggestion that they shall take a 
walk is made because he feels thet, as the 
daughter of his host, he must place himself at 
her service for the time, and certainly not 
because he desires her society. So they walk 
along side by side, talking lightly, laughing 
gaily, and Lady Mildred tries in vain to bring 
the conversation into a serious or sentimental 
channel. 

Lord Melcombe has been a target for the 
arrows of too many of her sex to be easily hit 
now, and he likes his fair, aristocratic com- 
panion so well that he feels inclined to wieh 
she were his sister, for then he could un- 
burden his mind to her with a hope of 
sympathy. Once he glances at her face, half- 
tempted—with the temptation that besets a 
weak man—to take her into his confidence, 
but the eyes which meet his in return are not 
reassuring. 

If his trouble were of any other character 
Lady Mildred would be all sympathy—ready 
to help him to the uttermost; but where a 
rival is concerned—and his lordship knows, 


without undue vanity, that Maggie would be gs 


regarded as a rival—Lady Mildred Greystone 
would be as hard and as cold as an icicle. 

So this walk, from Lady Mildred’s point of 
view, eventuates in nothing, and this is the 
more on ampeee because her mother looks 
at her with a question in her eyes, on their 
return—a question which she feels it humili- 
ating not to be able to answer. 

If Lady Mildred conld so far bend her pride 
as to tell her mother the thoughts that disturb 
her, and ask her advice, things might go better 
with her, but this she cannot do. 

“If he loves her better than me let him go 


toher!” is the impatient thought in her| him 


heart; although the pain which she suffers 
when she gives expression to it might warn 
her that the day wili come when, in the 
struggle 'twixt love and pride, the latter will 
have a terrific fall. 

Sunday is always a dull day at Crane Hall. 
Church in the morning, then a heavy lun- 
cheon, which people in a more humble sphere 
of life would call dinner, and then the older 
people sit in their comfortable chairs and 
nod, the younger ones walk or read, or possibly 
doze likewise, until afternoon tea wakes them 


——— JS 
up, and then comes the long lapze again b3. 
fore dinner. 

Lady Mildred and Lord Melcombe return to 
the Hall just in time for afternoon tea, and 
soon after this Lady Mildred retires to her 
own room, to get over her chagrin as best she 
may, and Lord Melcombe, who is something of 
@ musician, finds his way to the music room, 
and begins to play the organ. 

As I have elsewhere observed, Lord Mel. | 
combe is not over burdened with brains, 
but he is musical. He has even composeda ~ 
dirge, a march, and has set to music twoor | 
three songs, which would otherwise have been 
unknown ; and when a man has done so much, 
and is a real live earl into the bargain, how 
can his friends and relations expect him to be 
practical ? 

Some such thoughts as these come into © 
Lady Mildred's mind, as, from her own ~ 
boudoir, which jin the same wing of the © 
pbuilding, she hears the organ peaJing, and her © 
pride melts for the time being, and with a 
timidity which is strange to her, she gently 
opens the door and stealsinto the music-room 
to listen. 

Lord Melcombe is unconscious of her pre- 
sence; the passion that has fired his soul 
finds harmonious expression in the swelling 
tones of the organ ; and as Lady Mildred sits ~ 
and listens as one entranced, a low, sweet 
melody, like the whisper of love, falls upon 
her ears and sinks into her heart, till she 
forgets her vival, forgets all but that the man 
she loves is telling to her this old, sweet story ; 
and a sigh that is almost a sob of joy escapes 
her lips, as the volame of love fraught har- 
mony seems more than she can bear. 

The musician does not hear her. What is 
one human sigh when the tones of the organ 
whispers sighs like the rustle of leaves in the 
wind-swept forests? 

But saddenly the sounds change; the 
whisper becomes a wail of agony; the agony 
of grief changes to a loud bursts of ‘triumph, 


emotions, sings in a lond, exultant tone,— 


‘Margaret ! Margaret ! Margaret! ” 


What sound is that which makes him turn 
suddenly, and stop in the middle of a bar? 

Only the slamming of the door. He must © 
have left it open, he supposes, and the wind 
must have thus noisily closed it, and he turns 
to the organ again, ignorant of the fact that a 
pale woman, who was a few seconds ago his 
admiring listener, is now lying on the floor 
in her own room, a prey to that most intense 
of human agony—a bruised heart and a 
broken pride. 

Yes; Lady Mildred Greystone, who has 
inflicted many a heartache, who has bat too 
often raised hopes which she never meant to 
tify, ia now suffering the very pangs which 
in others have been her sport, and is realising 
with enforced humility that her wealth, and 
rank, and beauty, of which she has been s0 
proud, are all as nothing in the eyes of the 
man she loves, compared with the fatefal 
girl who has already cast glcom upon one 
household, and seems destined to bring dis- 
appointment and desolation into many more. 

Lady Mildred does not join the family 
circle again this evening, but Lord Melcombe 
does not miss her. 

He mentally votes the party a dull one, and 
he wonders why he is here en famille, and how 
it is they have not asked other people to mect 


He does not know that the two écheming — 


there to be no other guest present, so that he © 
and Lady Mildred may have no temptation to 
stray from the path that their respective | 
parents would have them go. 

This evening he does not observe that Lady 
Beskford looks at him now and again with 
disapproval in her glance. 

Indeed, he does not care much about the 
Beckfords, and if it were not for what he 





considers his wonderful good lack in meeting 





and the musician, carried away by his own 4 


mothers have decided that it will be best for © 
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Margaret Earl, he would really wish that he 
bad never come here. et 

As it is, he is beginning to cast about in his 
own mind how he can get away from Crane 
Hall, and yet reside somewhere in the neigh- 
pourhood without giving offence to his present 
host. 

The matter is a delicate one. Though he 
has quite made up his mind to go his own 
way, regardless of opposition, he does not 
want his mother to appear upon the scene 
until be has won Margaret's love, and has 
secured her promise to become his wife, despite 
the opposition of any parent. 

Contrary to his usual custom, Lord Mel- 
combe does not sleep well to-night. 

He is beginning to feel that he is here under 
false pretences, and that the sooner he clears 
out the better. 

Slowly it dawns upon his mind that he has 
allowed himself to drift into a false position, 
dhat he has come here in the character of a 
suitor, and that if he allows much more time 
to elapse before he makes a stand, he will be 
regarded as dishonourable, when in reality he 
has only been soft and yielding. 

He likes Lady Mildred. Under other cir- 
cumstances, he might almcst fancy himself to 
be in love with her; but with Margfret Earl 
in view this is quite ont of the question; and, 
though he only reached Crane Hall on Satur- 
day, and it is now in the small hours of Mon- 

day morning, something in the whole family 
convinces him that he is expected to propose 
to the last unmarried daughter of the house 
before he goes away. 

The invitation he aceepted had been given, 
*t For a few days, as Jong indeed as you can 
stay with us;” und he is already beginning 
to count how large a piece of a week will be 
considered necessary to be counted as ‘a few 
days,” and how soon he may consider him- 
self free to go elsewhere. 

At breakfast Lady Mildred is again con- 
spicuous by her absence, but Lord Melcombe’s 
appetite is not diminished thereby, and he and 
Lord Ronald Greystone go out for a long ride, 
see something of the country, and make a call 
upon a neighbour, with whom they stay to 
luncheon, 

An arrangement, which suits Lord Mel- 
combe well, as it enables him to escape 
another meeting at table with Lady Mildred, 
gives him just sufficient time to dress and 
call upon Mrs, Wynn and Miss Earl, to whose 
presence he is at once admitted. 

Maggie's aunt receives ‘him, as he thinks 
coldly, but with as much cordiality as it is 
in her nature to show to anyone; and our 
heroine is, of course, glad to see him. 

He is a connecting link between that short 
glimpse of brightness in the past, and the 
gloomy present, into which no gleam of light 
had shone, until this young peer, with his deep 
blue eyes, and golden hair, came like a sudden 
ray of sunshine to cheer and comfort her. 

So his lordship has no cause to complain 
of his welcome; but though he is very charm. 
ing, and adapts himself to circumstances, as 
though he had been borne to live in a third- 
rate villa, he is not communicative upon 
certain subjects, and Maggie is a little dis- 
appointed at not being able to learn anything 
about the family at Boscombe Castle, without 
asking a direct question. 

This, of course, she will not do. No matter 
what Thurston Rivers may have said about 
her to her father ; he has never whispered no 
word of love to her; he has not asked her for 
her troth, nor has she given it; and, however 
#ore her heart may be at the thought that he 
has forgotten her, she never by word or look 
betrays the pain she suffers. 

The Or Son which Lord Melcombe first 
calls at Ldeagollen Cottage is Easter Monday 
—Bank y—and Mr. Wynn is at home. 

Todo the worthy clerk justice he would 
rather be excused from meetizg his lordship, 
being fully conscious of the fact that 
social between himself and the y 
peer is too great to be bridged over, even by 
& pretty niece, 


But Mrs. Wynn who, possibly after the 
fashion of Nebuchadnezzar, chooses to eat 
her husks in public, very officiously pushes 
forward her husband, as though she would 
say,— 

** You see with whom you will have to asso- 
ciate if you persist in entering our family. 
So be warned in time, and don’t say that you 
have been lured here under false pretences !"’ 

And if Lord Melcombe were not infatuated 
with Maggie’s beauty and her sweet and gentle 
disposition, he might accept the warning and 
depart ; for, worthy, honest man though Mr. 
William Wynn may be, he is very far removed 
from being a polished gentleman. 

But when a man of Lord Melcombe’s calibre 
has made up his mind to pursue a certain 
course, he is not very particular as to whom 
he has to speak to by the way, and he is now 
as courteous and affable to his host as though 
he were one of his own particular friends. 

Mrs. Wynn observes this, gauges Lord Mel- 
combe’s infatuation accordingly, weighs in her 
own mind the advantages to be derived by 
having & niece committed to her care married 
to an Earl; and, finally, she makes up her 
mind that there is no necessity for writing to 
Maggie’s father upon the subject. The one 
person against whom he cautioned her was 
Thurston Rivers. 

If Thurston appeared upon the scene she 
was to telegraph at once to Cedar Cottage, and 
to keep Maggie under her own eyes the whole 
of the time that must elapse until her father 
could come and take her away. 

Bat Thurston had not-appeared, and, al- 
though Mrs. Wynn knew quite well that, from 
her brother’s distorted point of view, any other 
man would be equally objectionable, she does 
not choose to consider that she is committing 
a breach of trust by adhering closely to the 
letter of her instructions, : 

And Lord Melcombe, meanwhile, is improv. 
ing the shining hours, or rather, the shining 
minutes, in Maggie's society, asking if she 
plays tennis, if she walks or rides, and how 
she fills up her time. 

‘‘I am very fond of tennis,’ she replies, 
with one of her sweet smiles; ‘ but it is too 
early for tennis; and I walk a great deal, 
though the roads and country lanes are Tear- 
fally muddy; and, quite lately, I have dis- 
covered that my aunt plays chess, so we get 
over a few dull hours in that way.” 


“TI wish you would let me play chess with 
you!” exclaims his lordship. ‘I’m awfully 
out of practice, and I'm told there are two or 
three chess clubs in this town!” 

‘So there are,’ here interposes Mrs. Wynn, 
‘‘and I used to belong to one, but they are so 
cliquey that I gave it up; so I now invite a 
friend occasionally to come and play a game 
with me in the afternoon, and I should be 
pleased to see you, Lord Melcombe!” 

‘Thank you!” replies his lordship, but his 
tone is not a hearty one. 

To play chess with Maggie as his adversary, 
to occasionally touch her hand, look into 
her glorious eyes, feel the influence of her 
sweet presence so close to him—within very 
arm’s length—will be rapture; but to have 
Mrs. Wynn for an opponent will be—well, 
purgatory. So he turns to Maggie and asks in 
a low tone, and with a glance that is almost a 


caress,— 

‘* You play well, I suppose, Miss Earl?” 

‘* Yes, I suppose I do!’ she replies, brightly. 
‘*IT astonished my father the first time we 
-played together, by checkmating him.” 

“T hope you will succeed in checkmating 
him in more ways than one!” is the prompt 
retort, which makes Mrs. Wynn turn away 
to avoid making any remark, and that brings 
the warm colour to Maggie's cheeks as she 
replies, — 

** Papa means to be kind to me, and I should 
not like to vex him |” 

A remark which causes Mrs. Wynn’s pale 
blue eyes to flash with derision, and makes his 





lordship hasten to ask,— 








‘‘When may I come for a game of chess 
with you? To-morrow afternoon?” 

‘Yes, if that will suit my aunt,” replies 
Maggie, nervously. 

The idea has suddenly flashed across her 
mind that Thurston Rivers would scarcely 
approve of this arrangement; bvt then, 
Thurston has no right to express approval or 
dissent. 

He has accepted her father's prohibition 
and has left her—of that she has assured her- 
self again and again ; and yet Thurston's pre- 
sence would be more to her than that of any 
peer. And as she looks up and meets Lord 
Melcombe’s liquid blue eyes fixed upon hers, 
observes his handsome features and the glint 
of gold upon his hair, and long, drooping 
moustache, she feels in her own heart that 
woman does not live who would not admire 

im. 

“ To-morrow!’’? he murmurs low, as he 
takes her small hand at parting. 

What is there in that simple word that 
sends a cold thrill through her heart, like the 
presage of coming woe ? 

It was the same word that Thurston Rivers 
whispered in her ear when they parted the 
last time. The morrow brought her grief and 
humiliation enough then; will that mysterious 
power, which mortals call Destiny, be more 
merciful to her now? 


(To be continued.) 








Do not say to children, ‘‘Be good,” but 
make them find pleasure in being so; develop 
within their hearts the germ of sentiments 
that nature has placed there. Give them oppor- 
tunities of being truthful, liberal, compassion- 
ate; rely on the human heart; leave those 
precious seeds to bloom in the air which sur- 
rounds them ; do not stifle them under a quan- 
tity of frames and networks. 


Apvice To A Desutante.—Just a word, Miss 
Debutante, before you begin that next dance. 
You seem to think that you can waltz your- 
self into a oy and then stand smil- 
ingly in a chilling draught without injary. 
You really believe that you can go through all 
the numbers of this programme and hop 
around on this floor until late to-morrow 
morning and still keep those roses in your 
cheeks and that merry laugh in your voice. 
Believe us, Miss Debutante, you cannot do it, 


If you want to grow up in healthy woman. . 


hood ; if you want to escape an invalid’s fate; 
if you wish to know what real happiness is, 
you will have to stop this indiscriminate sin- 
ning against the laws of common sense. You 
will have to go alittle slower and pay more 
heed to the advice of your mother. You may 
think it jolly to jeopardize the health of a life- 
time for the careless folly of one waltz, but 
if you will stop about two seconds to consider 
you may think otherwise. Just think alittle, 
and don’t risk your own self and bankrupt 
your father, who has to pay your doctor's 
bills. Anda word with you, Mr. Dress Coat! 
You are young; you have a good position: 
you expect to rise in the world, and make 
money and success in your work. Very well ; 
but to do that you must take care of — 
No guardian angel is going to follow you 
around and keep off bad colds and pneumonia 
and the effects of too much champagne and 
too many late suppers. You've got to pay for 
your own indiscretion, and pey heavily too. 
Nature doesn’t accept any half settlements ; 
she gets her full price and takes it promptly. 
If you think that your wild oats are going to 
grow into a crop of bank-notes you are wo- 
fally mistaken. It is altogether the other 
way. It cost you money to sow them, and it 
costs you health andcash to reap them. It’s 
expensive at both ends, and you will find it 
out to your discomfort. Take care of your 
health and your business. and do not try to 
monopolize all the joys of earth in a useless 
effort to have a never-ending good time. 
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FACRTITZA, 





Waar is the difference hetween on angry 
lover and a jilted maid? One is a crosa-beau 
and the other a cut-laes. 

‘‘Two knots an hour isn’t such bad time 
for a clergyman,’” smilingly eaid the minister 
to himself, jas after he united the second 
couple. 





i 
! 


| took ber in his lap. 
: A Lovety Patrr.—Wife (after the theatre): 
| “How lovely the moon is to night, John!” 
: Husband (it was a five-act play): “ Yesh, 
m’dear (hic), both of 'em beautiful.” 

Wire: ‘‘ Nearly time to clean house again.” 
; Husband: “ My gracious ! Let it go this year, 


' oan’t you?” Impossible!” ‘ Well, I'll tell | 


Serrine «4 JEweL.—‘' You sre 2 jewel,’ said i 
the gushing young man to his girl; ‘and I’m! quite unexpectedly to address s Sunday. 
; going to have you set.’’ And then he quietly | school, and to give himself time to collect his 





A young minister had been called upon 


thoughts he asked a question: ‘‘ Children,” 
said he, ‘‘ what.shall I speak about?” A 
little girl on the front seat, who had herself 
committed to memory several recitations, 
held up her hand, and in‘a shrill voice asked, 
‘* What do you know?” 

Two coal-heavers were discussing the lower. 
ing of the price the other day. They were 


“Tere is no virtue in vinegar,” says ®} you howto fx it. Don’t clean house; we'll employed on neighbouring wharves, and of 


scientist, None, eh? It does what many 
so-called men do not do—supports its aged 
mother. 

Tr aman is laid up with a pair of broken 


legs, he can be reconciled to being idle himself | 


if he knows that the bones of his legs are 
knitting. 

Jones: ‘Fish are spoken of as the fisher- 
man's harvest; why ia that?’”’ Smith: “ Be- 
cause we fishermen have to plough the waves 
to get them.” 

Dr. Franawn says that ‘ every little frag- 
ment of the day should be saved.’’ Oh, yes, 
the moment the day breaks, set yourselves at 
once to raving the pieces. 

Tr you see a man in, the habit of slapping 
his pocket, and smirking over its contents, 
you may set him down as a coarse-minded, 
vulgar, miserly curmudgeon. 

A rarer advertises a runaway wife, and 
calls particular attention to the meanness of 
her desertion jast as the spring work was 
coming on, after he had had the expense of 
wintering her. 

A sire militia captain, on receiving a 
note from a lady, requesting the ‘‘ pleasure of 
his company,” understood it as a compliment 
to those under his command, and marched 
the whole of them to the lady’s house ! 

‘“Buiess your soul!’’ said an old Scotch 
lady, who was fond of quoting and applying 
Scripture, to Dr. Chalmers, one day. ‘‘ Bless 
your soul, here you are, always going about 
like a roaring lion trying to do good!” 

A Facetious boy asked one of his playmates 
why ® hardware-dealer was like a bootmaker? 
The latter, somewhat puzzled, gave it up. 
‘* Why,” said the other, “ because the one sold 
the nails and the other nailed the soles,” 

A FELLOW was found, under suspicions cir- 
cumstances, in the cellar of a wholesale boot 
and shoe house. When questioned as to his 
being there, he coolly replied : ‘‘ Oh, I lost my 


footing, and down I went in search of booty /” 


‘*Ropert, what did you do with the letter 
I left on my desk a little while ago?” “TIT 
took it to the post.” “What! Did you not 
see that it had no address?” ‘ Yes, sir; but 
I thought you didn’t want me to know for 
whom it was intended.” 


“Tux we shall have a early spring, 
Farmer Robinson?” inquired a visitor. 
“ Wa’all, can’t say much ‘bout that; but 
there’s some indicashuns of it.” ‘ What are 
they?” ‘Thad seven letters from City folks 
saying they'd be up to see me ‘fore long.” 


**T rx Johnson because he is an up and 
down man,” Smith was saying, when John- 
son himself came around the corner, and 
Smith observed: ‘“* Mr. Johnson, I have a note 
to meet this afternoon and as-——” ‘Then 
meet it, and be hanged!" exclaimed Mr, 
Johnson, a8 he passedon, “See! Didn't I 
tell?’ said Smith to his friend, ‘I have 
always found him just that way. He says 
jast what he means.” 


** Do you think, Miss Ethel,” he inquired, 
tremulously, “that I could see your father 
this evening?’ “I hardly think so, Mr. 
Lastyn,”’ she replied, with a soft and not un- 
becoming blush. ‘‘ Papa is in the library with 
Mr. Getthere, and I expect he will need me, 
too, ina few minutes. But I am snre that 
any other evening papa would be more than 
happy to have you call onhim. He is always 
=— when young people show him atten- 
ion." 


; move.” , 
| - Fmsr Barpurap; “ That's a beautifal piece 
: the orchestra is playing.” Second Baldhead : 
| “ Ah, it is one that will aiways haunt me,”’ 
“Why?” “Itis the only one my daughter 
knows.” 

A Variusie Crimate.—The temperate zone 
is so-called, becanse in summer it is so hot 
that a man can exist only by sitting in ice- 


happens to tonch a silver coin he freezes to 
it. 

“T asx nothing from anybody,” said a 
capitalist to a ycong man, who had called on 
him to see if he would not lend his assistance 
in a new venture. “ No!’ was the reply, 
“ I’ve observed that. Whenever you see any- 
ov you want you just go ahead and take 
i vad 


Maetstrate (to prisoner): ‘* You say, Uncle 
Rastus, that you took the ham because you 
are out of work and your fumily is starving. 
And yetI understand that you have four dogs 
about the house.” Uncle Rastus: “ Yes, 
seh ; but I waddent ask my family to eat dogs, 
yo honah !" 

Lavy: “Tlike your picture so much, and I 
would dearly love to be an artist. Won't you 
tell me the secret how to do it?” Artist: 
‘Most willingly, madam. You have only to 
select the right colours, and put them on the 
right place.”’ ‘Oh, thanks, awfully ! I shall 
go home now and commence right away.” 

Pretty School-teacher: “James, is ‘to 
kiss’ an active or passive verb?” James (oldest 
boy in the class): ‘‘ Both.” Pretty School- 
teacher: ‘How is that, James?” 
“* Active on the part of the feller and passive 
on the part of girl.” Pretty school.teacher 
blushes and marks James ‘‘perfect” in 
grammar, 

Mr, Newrtz (on the tour) : ‘' Why, my dear, 
you look pale and worried. What is it?” 
Mrs. Newtie: “Oh nothing, love.” Mr, 
Newtie: “ Not homesick already, dear?” 
Mrs. Newtie: “‘Oh, no; not a bit. (Reluc- 
tantly.) I was jast wondering whether that 
stupid-looking reporter would spell ‘ tulle’ 
right in describing the wedding.” 

Driven From Home.—Brown: ‘'I was sur- 
prised to see you and your wife at the Caffay 
restaurant last night, Jinks. I thought you 
were keeping house.” Jinks: ‘“‘We are. 
We've got a nice little - flat of our own, bat 
every Monday night we dine out.’ Brown: 
‘“‘ Why is that?” Jinks: “It’s the first flat 
: night for salt beef and carrots.” 

Unouz Jaze: “ Peter, I hears you pays your 
specs to my darter. Now ef you means biz- 
ness, wot is your -bizness?” Peter: ‘‘I’se 
keepin’ books for Dobson and Co.” Uncle 
Jake: “Um! Ah! Does you keep ’em in 
single or double entry, Peter?” Peter: 
‘Aint no sich fool, chile,as dat. I puts em 
in de safe down cellah ebry night. T'ink I'd 
keep walybles in de-entry ?" 


play with Ned?” Mamma: “No. I am 
very sorry, but you know you did not come 
home the last time when I told you to, and I 
said I would have to refuse to let you go the 
next time.” Sister Annette (sympa cally, 
from another room): “ Never mind, Fi 
dear. Perhaps you oan go some other day.” 
Flossie (cheerfully): ‘‘ Oh, I don’t mind. I 
didn't want to go to-day, but I might want to 
go to. morrow, you know; so I thought I'd let 
her ponish me to-day." 





water, and in winter ii is so cold that if he: 


James: | 


Frossiz : ** Mamma, may I go outdoors and* 


H 
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' course any change in the staple, the handling 


of which afforded them s livelihood, had a 
special interest to them. ‘ Well, Mike,” re- 
marked one, “‘ aren’t yer glad that the price 
of the coal has d 2” “Bad 1 to 
the bit am I,”’ regretfully responded the other, 
*‘ for I was dropped with it.” ‘* What do you 
mean?’ ‘Oh, the boss said it was so low 
now that fewer men could handle it.” 

A Frienp (to a young man): ‘ Well, old 
fellow, I hear that your grandmother is 
dead?” Young Man: “Yes; she died 
yesterday.” Friend: “It is the way of the 
world. We must all die some time, and the 
old lady was well advanced in years. She 
left a last will and testament, of course? 
I have understood she was wealthy?” 
Young Man: ‘Oh, yes, she left a will and 
testament.” Friend: “You were always a 
favourite of hers, Your name was mentioned, 
of course?” Young man: ‘ Yes" (and the 
fears began to stream down his cheeks), 
“my name was mentioned. I’m to have the 
testament.” 

A Temrrnance Mix's Dainx—On_ their 
arrival at New Zealand, a party of English 

eople drank the health of the veseel which 

ad brought them safely to their destination. 
One of the gentlemen who was asked to join 
in this ceremony, replied: ‘‘ No; I’m a tee- 
iotaller ; but I'll willingly drink success to the 
ship in the liquor she floats in.” A friend 
disappeared, and returned with a glass of 
water. After a complimentary apostrophe to 
the ship, the recipient tossed the water off at 
once, but immediately spluttiered : “* Ugh—ah 
—oh —this—oh—what—what in materia medica 
is this?'’ “‘ That?” said his friend, ‘ Why, 
yo2’ve drunk success to our noble ship in the 
identical liquor she floats in.” 


THE MOUSE. 


Paradise, az good a job az it waz, would 
not hay bin thoroughly fitted up without a 
mouse tew dart akross the bowers like a 
shado, and Eve would never have knu how 
tew skream pretty without one ov these little 
teachers. 

Adam would never hav bin fit tew kontend 
with the job ov gittiag a living outside the 
garden if he badn’t trapped suckcesefally for 
a@ mouse, 

Ketching a mouse iz the fast cnnning thing 
that every man duz. 

Mice are the epitome of shrewdness ; their 
faces beam with sharp praktiss; their little 
noses smell ov cunning. and their little black- 
beaded eyes titter with pettit larceny. 

They are az cheerful az the criket on the 
harth. I should be afraid tew buy a house 
that hadn't a mouse-hole in it. 

I like tew see them shoot out ov their hole 
in the korner, like a wad out ov a pop gun, 
and stream akross the nursery; and to hear 
one nibble in the wainscot, in the midst of 
the night, takes the death out ov silence. 

Mice alwus move into a new house fust, and 
are there reddy tew receive and welxum the 
rest ov the family. 

They are more ornamental than useful, 
ackording to the best informashun we hav az 
yet; but this iz the case with most things. 

Mice cum into this world tew seek their 
fortune, four ata time, and lay in their little 
kradles ov cotton or wool, like bits ov rare- 
dun meat, for a month, with not a rag on 
them. 

When they dine, they do it jist az a family 
ov ‘um, JosH BrLines, 
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SOCIETY. 


Her Muasrsry'’s birthday falls this year on 
a Thursday, and so will be kept officially on 
the Saturday following, May 26th. When 
the Queen enters upon her seventieth year, 
the Court wiil be, of course, at Balmoral ; 
Castle. 

Tue Princess Christian gave a sacred con- ! 
cert the other day at Slough, in aid of Lady } 
Roberta’s Home in the Hills for Soldiers’ ! 
Nurses. Her Royal Highnees, who wore the 
gems presented her by the residents of Wind. | 
sor, and was accompanied by Princess; 
Victoria of Schleewig-Holstein and Miss | 
Loch, sat amcng the lady vocalists upon the ' 


dais, which was adorned with flowers and | 
foliage plants, Princess Christian eang — ! 


the choir in the opening selection, “ Behol 
the Lamb of God,’’ and in other choruses. 

Five o’ctocx ‘“‘drams” areall the rage in 
Paris just now; Lady Lytton recently gave 
one at the English Embassy, ati which 
‘‘ everybody,’’ English and foreign, at present 
in the French capital, was to be seen. Oar 
Ambassadress looked stately and eplendid in 
a becoming costume of maroon velvet and 
faille; and Lady Constance Lytton wore a 
pale green dress of silk and moiré, The 
younger sister was also presentin a charming 
juvenile toilette of pale blue; she is only 
thirteen, but already very pretty, and mar- 
vellously like her mother. 

Ir is announced, says Modern Society, 
that Lord Danzan, eldest son and heir of 
Lord Cowley, will shortly lead to- the altar 
Miss Phyllis Broughton, the well-known 
actress. Lord Dangan is by no means the 
first scion cf a noble house who has sought a 
bride from the stars of opera bouffe, but 
hitherto the union of the peer and the peri, 
or the eldest son with the leading lady, bas 
been effected in a retiring and unpretentious 
manner. It is said, however, that Lord 
Dangan’s marriage will take place at that 
Temple of Hymen so much in vogue at pre: 
sent for fashionable marriages, to wit, the 
Savoy Chapel, and that the ceremony will be 
performed by the Rev. H. White. 


Lavy McKenna gave a brilliant ball recently. 
The floral decorations were beantifal, roses of 
all tints being used in great profusion. Invi- 
tations to the number of over two hundred 
had been sent ont, and were largely responded 
to. The opening quadrille was danced at 
about eleven o’clock, and the band of the 
Scots Guards occupied the orchestra. 

Lady McKenna wore pale blue peau de soie, 
trimmed with flouncings of lace, the long 
train was of brocaded velvet; diamond and 
pearl ornaments. Lady White, old copper 
velvet, with beaded front of darker shade; 
the train was lined with ink satin, 
which was repeated in the bodice. Mrs. 
Macnamara, white velvet brocade, with band- 
some diamond ornaments; Mrs. Stag, ré°éda 
peau de soie and velvet; Miss MoKenna, white 
and silver brocade, trimmed with Isce and 
garlands of roses; Lady Morell Mackenzie, 
grey peau de soie veiled in beaded steel gauze, 
and diamonds in the hair; Mrs. Harbleicher, 
pale blue brocaded silk, with a front breadth 
of Brussels Jace over yellow silk, anda Medici 
collar. White was mostly worn by the young 
girls, Dancing was kept up with much spirit 
till past three o'clock. 


THE marriage of Mr. G. W. Duff Assheton- 


Smith, of Vaynol Park, Bangor, with Laura. 


Alice, youngest daughter of Mr. Colin Stan- 
hope-Jones, was solemnised in the picturesque 
little church of Tilston, near Malpas, 
Cheshire, recently. The bride arrived at the 
church soon after two o'clock, accompani 
by her father, who eubsequently gave her 
away. The bride was married in her travel- 
ling drees, a tailor-made grey cloth costume, 
braided with silver, and a white felt hat 
trimmed with grey ribbon, and carried a 
Donquet of lilies and white roses, 


STATISTICS. 


Tue Smiths in England and Wales are 
calculated to be about one in every seventy- 
three of the population. If we take the 
three common names of Smith, Jones, and 
Willams, one person in every twenty-eight 
will answer to one or other of them. 

It has heen figured out by a statistical 
Official that there are thirty.one crimina's to 
every thousand bachelors, and only eleven . 
criminals to every thousand married men, | 
From this showirg he argues that matrimony 
restrains men from crime, and ought, there- 
fore, to be encouraged by legislation and 
otherwise. : 

Tue total tonnage of the world is 20,943,650, , 
and the British flag waves above 10,539,166 of 
this tonnage. The United States have a fifth | 
as much, yet are second in the list. Nor- , 
way is third, Germany fourth, France. fifth, , 
and Italy sixth. Our-tonnage is 2,043,167, | 
and we have 2,827 vessels. Great Britain , 
and her Gependencies’ have 13,232 vessels, , 
— has 28 vessels, Japan 210, and Mexico , 
24, 





GEMS. 


Puysic is usually but a substitute for tem- 
perance, j 
Scvccessrun treachery is worse than honest , 
defeat, | 
As surely as day conquers night, the cause | 
of God shall prevail, and he shall reign whose 
right it is to reign. | 
Aut means of action—the shapeless masses, | 
the materials—lie everywhere about us; what 
we need is the celestial fire to change the flint | 
into transparent crystal, bright and clear. | 
Ir the way in which men express their | 
thoughts is slipshod and mean, it will be very | 


. MISCELLANEOUS. 


THe most agreeable of all:companions is a 
simple, frank man, without avy high preten- 
sions to an oppressive greatness. One who 
loves life, and understands the use of it; 
obliging alike x all hours; above all, of a 


, golden temper, and steadfast as an anchor. 


For such an one we would gladly exchange the 
greatest genius, the most brilliant wit, the 
profoundest thinker. 

Story of aN Tron Eoo —Of an iron egg in 
the Berlin Museum the following story is told: 
Many years ago ® prince became affianced to 


'& lovely princess, to whom he promised to 
: Send a magnificent gift as testimony of his 


affection. In due time the messenger ar- 
rived, bringing the promised gift, which 
proved to be an iron egg. The princess was 
80 angry to think that the prince should send 
her so valueless a present that she threw it 


‘upon the floor, when the iron egg opened, 


disclosing a silver lining. Surprised at sach 
a discovery she took the egg in her hand, and 
while examining it closely, discovered a secret 
spring, which she touched and the silver 


lining opened, disclosing a golden yolk. Ex. 
‘ aminingit closely she found another spring, 


which, when opened, disclosed within the 
golden yolk a ruby crown. Subjecting that 
to an examination she touched a tiny spring, 
and forth came the diamond ring with whic 
he affianced her to bimself. 

A Dust Srorm.—Pekin cannot, with New 
York, boast of a genuine blizzard, bat has 
found an excellent substitute in a dust storm. 
One day, not long ago, the morning opened 
with a thick fog, damp and raw, and a slight 
air of wind from the east. In the forenoon 
the sun partially broke through and showed a 
strong current from the west in the higher 
regions of the atmosphere. Then a deep 
yellow haze obscured the sun for some hours, 
reminding one of the characteristic London 


difficult for their thoughts themselves to es. fog, Theair was quite still, In the after. 
cape being the same, If it is high-flown and | noon, suddenly, asa shot from a gun, a gale 
bombastic, a character for natural simplicity broke out cf the west, and blew hard till after 
and thankfulness cannot belong maintained. | sunset, when it lulled, but broke out afresh 
‘‘ He who would eat the kerne] must crack during the night and continued for some 
the nut—he who would have the gain must | hours more. The morning light revealed a 
take the pain,” Right judgment is the kernel , coating of fine yellow dust over everything, 
of the whole great nut of life, but it is to be entirely different from any local productions 
gained only by pain and diligence, and the of thatnature. This dust comes from great 
determination to know so much of the truth distances, and is carried along in a dense 
of things as we can get at. | cloud at very high altitudes, 
ps err ne le seem to bear 
at a is ' out the theory that most e are insane at 
HOUSEHOLD TRHASURES. times; else how can certain extraordinary 


comms | proceedings be accounted for? A wise man 





Darr Puppina.—One cup of sugar, four | 
tablespoonfuls of corn flour; boil, stirring ; 
constantly ; add three beaten eggs, flavour and | 
sweeten ; pour over it a custard made of three | 
eggs, two tablespoonfuls of sugar, one pint of , 
milk, nutmeg, and a pinch of salt, 

Tarroca Cream Pupprina —Soak overnight | 
one-half cup cf tapioca ; put into one quart of | 
hot milk, add three spoonfuls of grated cocoa. | 
nut; boil eight minutes; add yolks of four | 


will step backward off a porch or into a mud 
puddle, a great philosopher will hunt for the 
specks that are in his hand or on his forehead, 
a hunter will sometimes shoot himself or his 
dog. A working-girl had been feeding a great 
clothing knife for ten years. One day she 
watched the knife come down slowly upon her 
hand. Teco late she woke ont of her stupor 
with one hand gone. Fora few seconds her 
mind had failed, and she sat by her machine 
a temporsry lunatic, and had watched the 


eggs; one teacupful of sugar; pour into dish, | knife approach her own hand. A distin. 
and add the beaten whites of the eggs; | punished oer was teaching nears canal. 
sweeten with powdered sugar. | Walking along one evening in summer he 

Lemon Honzycoms.—Sweeten the juice of a | walked as deliberately into the canal as he 
lemon to suit the taste, and put if into the had been walking along the path a second 
dish in which it is to be served. Mix the before. He was brought to his senses by the 
white of one egg into a pint of rich cream and | water and mud, and the absurdity of the 
a little sugar; then whisk it, and as the froth | situation. He had on new suit of clothes 
rises lay it over the lemon juice until all and anew silk hat, but though the damage 
has been used. It should be prepared the day | was thus great, he still laughs over the ad- 
it is to be used. / venture. Our postmen find in the pillar 

Levon Pre.—The grated rind and juice of boxes along the streets all sorts of papers and 
¢wo lemons, to which add four eggs (reserving | articles which have been put in by some hand 
the whites of two) beaten with two cups of from whose motions the mind has become 
sugar and one tablespoonfal of butter. Then detached for a second. A glove, a pair of 
take two wesere yroay—w of flour, mixed with a | spectacles, a deed, @ mortgage, a theatre 
little water, add to it one cup of water, and | ticket, goes in, and on goes the person, holding 
stir into the other ingredients. The whitesof on to the letter which should have 
two eggs beaten with twelve teaspoonfuls of been deposited. This is called absent-mind- 
sugar frosts the top. This makes two pies. edness, but is a brief lunacy. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
—o— 
H. T.—Not quite up to the standard. 
Pot.y Bacu.—We regret we cannot oblige you. 


G. M. C. E.—You had better consult a respectable 
reedical man at once. 


Cora Pacet.—We must decline as thé recipe might 
be used to perpetrate gross fraud. 


Paimrose.—You cannot do anything except leave off 
po a beer or wines, and eating starchy or farinaceous 
O01 . 


W. T.—Rub the end of your fingers briskly with 
olive or almond oil every night to prevent the skin 
peeling. 

MorRTIMER.—Friction with a coarse towel, the bean- 
bath, or rose water and bay rum are among the best 
remedies for blackheads. You writing is and 
rather puzzling. 


L. M.—Pitman’s method is said to be the best in 
shorthand. You can get the book from any bookseller, 
It gives you very plain directions, but it is better to take 
some lessons from a master of the art. 


Primrose No. 2.—1. Tell your friends to work their 
courage up to the sticking point and bring them round, 
if he cannot, let him take you round to them. 2 Sage 
tea is said to be efficacious. 3. Very careless, 


B. 8. F.—The hair is seal brown. Your writing indi- 
cates patience and good temper. A height of 5 feet 
4 inches, and waist measure of 27 inches, shows that you 
= = rather than slender, which is all the better for 

ealth, 


L. N. C.—Espiritu Santo—Spanish for Holy Ghost—is 
the accepted popular name for the orchid you mention. 
Mahogany and logwood grow in Cuba; about ebony we 
cannot say certainly. Thanks for your good opinion of 
our journal. 


E. L,—Congratulate the groom and offer best wishes 
to the bride, and speak first to whoever is most dis- 
engaged; but if there is no press of persons, the lady 
has precedence. Any bookstall can furnish you with a 
book on ballroom etiquette. 


E. H.—You are a Celtic brunette. In olden times the 
barbers were the leeches, and the red on their poles in- 
formed the populace where they could be . We 
have lost sight of the little lady for some time, and pre- 
sume she must be abroad. 


E. A.—Styes on the eyelids comes from impure blood, 
and their only preventive is to cleanse the whole body. 
When they have ap; , an alum curd, made by beat- 
ing the white of an egg with a little alum, will goa 
great way towards relieving them. 


Lavura.—The misunderstanding between you and 
your young neighbours seems very nearly much ado 
about nothing. Better show yourself so friendly they 
will know they have been deceived than attempt a set 
refutation of an intangible slander. 


Maysiz.— Ella means ‘“‘strong,” Edith ‘‘ peace,” 
Harriet ‘“‘rich at home,” Emma ‘a nurse,” Sop) 
“ wise,” Florrie ‘‘a flower,” Percy perhaps ‘‘a rock,” 
Christopher ‘‘ Christ-bearing,” Samuel “holy,” Albert 
‘all bright,” James “‘ deceitful,” Susannah “ a lily.” 


W. H. M.—You may “ kiss a very good gentleman on 
the eve of his departure for a foreign land” if you are 
sure he will never come back, but not otherwise, as 
such kisses have a habit of rising spectrewise at future 
meetings, and fearfully confusing spectres they are. 


8. T. C.—Curl your hair loosely around your high 
forehead and coil it low on the neck, and you will be 
apt to find it becoming. There are a great many 
Bristols : one in England, one or two in America, and— 
but we cannot enumerate the various towns and villages 
.so named, 


Appir Biossom.—You can remedy your education— 
cut short because of sickness—by nF vo good books— 
books of travels, biography and natural science are 
best. Read only the best novels—Thackeray’s ‘‘ Es- 
mond,” ‘‘Jane Eyre,” by Miss Bronte, and George 
Eliot’s “‘ Mill on the Floss” and ‘‘ Middlemarch” are 
models. 


Rose wishes to know first, if we can tell her anything 
that will prevent her hair from falling out and turning 
grey. Then, is it wrong for a young lady to bow to a 
man with whom she sits in the same seat on Sunday 
evening while at church? We would bid Rose not to 
concern herself about her grey hair, as girls are often 
quite grey before they aretwenty-five. A wash of cold 
tea with a few drops of ammonia in it would help to 
keep it from falling out. Walnut bark tea and red-oak 
bark tea both darken the hair, but we would not advise 
any other dye. Itis best never to notice strangers. A 
simple bow or smile of recognition, however, should 
acknowledge any courteous action. 

Bessiz.—Beware, you are walking on quicksands. No 
true man, who is married, calls any woman but his wife 
‘ darling.” The man has treated you cruelly from the 
first, or he, knowing the destruction it might be to 
your life, and soul, pernare, would not have asked you 
to take that oath. It gives us pain to write you that 
you would better be dead than wedded to one so false to 
Jdhis former vow. Unhappily, you are not the only one 
who has not remembered the old saying : 

‘The man who is faithless to one woman 
Will never be faithful to any.” 
‘Be sure it is true, Bessie, and do not commit the deadly 
sin of coveting the heart which belongs to another 
woman. 


Ivy.—You have doubtless a sweet and kindly dis- 
position. 


W. M. L.—Your writing is that of a nervous, morbid 
— who does not take a practical or happy view of 
le. 


M. M.—You writing is that of a 
cannot conform to laws or principles, 
methods of its own. 


JeEsstz.—Tepid baths, plenty of fresh air and regular 
course of living will keep the complexion clear, and 
render the skin and soft. 


C. 8.—To melt india-rubber and make rubber stam 
is Ud wens so intricate and involving so much of tech- 
nicality we cannot possibly find space for it. 


Carriz.—Your parents are right; you should not 
marry a man, “under any circumstances,” unless you 
love him. Love is the golden clasp of the enmage 
bond ; without it the chain is iron and weig 
heavily. 

Mitty.—The burned alum is probably too severe a 
cauterizer for the ulcer on your mother’s ankle. Try 
tannin The most healing salve for a sore is 


made of sweet oil, bees’-wax and honey. Before a’ = 
ing wash with the tar soap and sp e with rode <5 


Hypocnonpriac would like to knowif we can tell 
him how to fill out a hollow chest? We strongly 
advise active occupation. Exercise with dumb- \ 
row, drive, and walk as much as possible. Retire 
— at night, and live as much as possible on a meat 

et. 


PINKIE would like to know if we can tell her what” 
will darken her eyelashes. Can we tell her how to make 
herself taller? Perhaps if you were to take plenty of 
exercise in the open air it might add to your stature, 
though we believe you have attained your full height. 


ht mind, that 
ut seeks out 


LOVE 18 ALL, 


WE two in the fever and fervour and glow 

Of life’s high tide have rejoiced together ; 
We have looked out over the glittering snow 

And known we were dwelling in summer weather ; 
For the seasons are made by the heart, I hold, ’ 
And not by outdoor heat or cold. 


We two in the shadows of pain and woe, 
Have journeyed together in dim, dark 
Where black-robed sorrow walked to and fro, 
And fear and trouble with phantom faces 
Peered out upon us and froze our blood 
Though June’s fair roses were all in bud. 


We two have measured all depths, all heights, 
We have bathed in tears, we have sunned in laughter, 
We have known all sorrows and all delights ; 
They never could keep us apart h 7 
Wherever your t was sent I know 
I would defy , or heaven, to go. 


If they took my soul into Paradise 

And told me I must be content without you, 
I would weary them so with my lonesome cries, 
And the ceaseless questions I asked about you, 
They would open the gates and set me free, 
Or else they would find you and bring you to me. 


E. W. W. 


Fiora.—Unless you plant the evening glory seed quite 
early, the frost will overtake the vine before it blossoms 
in the high latitude you live in. Cultivate the 
apple vine. It is graceful and unique with its g! 
green foliage and rich golden apples. Then it is medi- 
—- You can dry and sell every apple and alsv the 
seed. 


K. T.—Don’t reproach your recreant husband. Try 
to win him oe Me. as Bape oy = cheerful . 
possible. Cultivate your ooks and your graces 
mind and person—even if to do this you have to neglect 
some other things. But don’t keep telling him he has 
changed and grown indifferent. e get accus- 
tomed to the idea and not care to have you think other- 
wise. 


Frevur pe Lis desires to know if she is lazy, and 
thinks her handwriting will reveal the truth tous. We 
are pleased to inform her we do not believe those pretty 
neath -penned pages were written by that most obnoxi- 
ous of all things—a slovenly person, The penmanship 
indicates a refined, dainty, womanly woman, and we 
believe she will make a good wife and a careful house- 
hold mistress. 

Ratpx Smita.—For your persistent bad breadth, rinse 
our mouth with a preparation of permagnate of i 
four grains, and rose-water four ounces, If the bad 
brea‘ from sour stomach, take a spoonful of 

now and then, moistened with syrup of honey. 
If the d 


continues to trouble you, take five or 
six grains of bisulphate of soda with three drops of pep- 
permint in a little water. 


D. F.—Dress and act quietly when in the street. Do 
not look at men with the “ aren't-I-sweet?” expression 
that some women throw into their eyes. Try to think 
about yourself as little as possible ; then, if men.look at 
you, you cannot help it. Take it in a matter-of-course 
fashion, and go along in the even tenor of your ladylike 

your husband about it unless _ 
insulted, which a lady of good 4 


ve probably wht is called 


a showy personnel—ar; of a woman,” as 





Pip’s friend Joe wo 





Dor,—A masquerade costume be eng are a Spanish 
princess would prove a) priate for a lady with a dark 
complexion, very dark brown hair and brown eyes. It 
co. of adress of white satin, trimmed with black 
fringe, and crossed with scarfs of pink and black satin 
in alternate folds, the lower folds edged with gold- 
pach | e; short black velvet jacket, embroidered in 
gold soutache; Spanish veil of k lace, held in place 
with lace-pins of gold. 

L. H.—If your papa persists in selling all the eggs, 
and still likes dessert, you must try to make something 
that does not require eggs. Choose some potatoes, 
wash and pare them, and boil in just a little water. 
For every pie add a tablespoonful of flour finely sifted, 
sweeten with good syrup, or if you have it not, with 
granulated sugar—a eupha to each pie; flavour with 
nutmeg and cassia. with milk and pour intoa 
pan lined with crust. Bake in a hot oven. 


W. R.—By a “ speaker” we presume you mean 
a good lecturer ; but to become that it is necessary to 
ws highly pe No one cares to ae - 
a dull speaker ; an u say you are ‘‘very du 
school,” so we should so advise you to undertake lec- 
turing for a living. Your sentence, ‘‘ whether orno,” is 
incorrect. It should be whether or not. Elocution is 
taught in almost every good school. A fine elocutioniat 
a wrt varied sums in return for his efforts on the 
platform. 


L. T. P.—1. The bridesmaids takes the groomsmen’s 
arms when proceeding to the spot where the ceremony 
is be solemnized. Arriving there, the former either 
eae Nemenee behind the bride or stand on one side, 
and the groomsmen maintain a like ve position to 
the bridegroom. After the ceremony the parents of the 
bride speak to her first; next to them the parents of 
the groom. 2. The third finger of the right hand or the 
ring-finger of the left hand are both selected : 
ones upon which the engagement ring may be worn. 

A. A. asks if we will send her some very pretty girls’ 
names for blonde and brunette. Will we tell her if there 
isa book of names? We think Lilian, Clarissa, Blanche, 
Mildred, Clara, Eloise, and Elsie are pretty names for a 
blonde, but Marguerita is our especial pet sobriquct for 
Sn acne oe fr 

are ‘or a ette. 
Dorothea has become fashionable of late, and Sir. Walter 
Scott named his two heroines Minna and Brenda—the 
former was dark and latter fair. We do not know any 
such books. 


Minnisz.—Your are certainly unwise to try to 
aman twenty years older than you, 
you “despise.” You would be doing ver 
wrong to become his wife with such feelings tiwarde 
him; but you are youn —- (seventeen) to wait 
awhile, and do not of eloping with the young 
lover you prefer, Tell your parents your f send 
tion not to marry a2 man you tke. 
works wonders, and they may consent to your 
marriage with your heart’s choice before you are 
eighteen. 
ty opty Ae 
‘8 y te) eh 
character. If you kiiow a person’s character, 
give a guess as to how she will act in life, what tempt. 
tions will assail her, and whether she will be firm or 
weak, whether she will p and ted, or give 
up after a short effort, but more than this nobody ca: 
redict. As to giving a correct portrait of one’s tuture 
aoe eel whoever pretends to do this is simply a frauc 
Character indications from penmanshi 
vague. Some hints as to character can 
any writing, and there is a sci called pholog 
which gives certain rules for udging character by per. 
m ip. We merely follow these rules in what we te! 
you, 

N. W. C.—There are two traditions as to the origin o' 
the phrase, /ch Dien. Some authorities claim that it 1 
Welsh, and that it ated in this way ; Edward |. 

rovide Wales with a prince who coul« 
son Edward « 


boy (whe, o 
course, could speak no 
“ Bich Dyn, behold the man!" According to th 
tradition, the phrase (as we said in a former reply) wx 
the motto wie the plume of John, King of Bohem»- 
who was slain by the Black Prince at Cressy in 1341 
The Black Prince then assumed the motto, out «© 
modesty, to indicate that he served under the 
father. If this is the true origin of the phrase, then » 
does mean, as you say, ‘‘ I serve.” 
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